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Baltimore, May 1895. Antonio removes the last doubt by insisting, 
that the fault lies not in the place, but in Tasso 
“VERGEBEN” IN GOETHE'S TASSO, | himself: 


IT, 3; ¢. 1404. “Vergieb dir nur, dem Ort vergiebst du nichts.” 
Amonc the passages in Goethe’s Tasso hith- Vergeben has here, through its first meaning, 
erto not explained to the full satisfaction of | ‘to pardon,’ the not very unnatural additional 
commentators, the line: one: ‘to accuse,’ to ‘impute to,’ and with this 
: 


substitution the line might be paraphrased: 
die Gat Schreib’s nur dir selber zu, was du erfahrst, 
has probably called forth the largest number | genn wahrlich,—an dem Ort liegt nicht die 
of differing opinions. A natural connection | Schyld, also hast du auch dem Ort nichts zu 
with the context and the ability to satisfy its | yergeben.”” Tasso now fully understands An- 
own author are two things in favor of the | tonio’s position and the cause of his refusal, 
explanation attempted in the following lines, and, exasperated at the thought that not even 
neither of which is claimed by Kern, Diintzer, | the sanctity of the place could prevent indigni- 
_Strehlke and Thomas for their respective ren- | ties such as he has suffered from Antonio, he 
derings. cries out: [Habe ich also dem Ort nichts zu 
In line 1394: vergeben, so] 


*€ Welch hoher Geist in einer engen Brust !’’— “ Verzeihe mir der Ort, dass ich es litt,”” 


Antonio scoffs at the excessive passion and | and draws his sword. 
boldness of Tasso; reminds him that in fight- 
ing with words he makes himself no better 
than the rabble, and thus provokes Tasso’s 
challenge anew. Not inclined to accept it, 
Antonio refuses on grounds valid in them- 
selves, but not proof against Tasso’s rage: 


The wrong implied in the word vergeben 
gives to it the peculiar significance in this 
place; if I forgive or pardon any one, he must 
first have committed some wrong against me.— 

In exactly the same way vergeben is used in 
Schiller’s Don Carlos iv, 14, where the queen 

* . .. doch weiss ich, wo ich bin”? (1398), says to Alva and Domingo: 
and: “ Denn wirklich 
Muss ich gestehn, ich war schon in Gefahr, 


sige’: ? i Den schlimmen Dienst, der mir bei meinem Herrn 
In thus reminding Tasso that as an inferior Geleistet worden,—Ihnen zu vergeben.”” 


in rank and age he ought not to challenge, nor | with “Den schlimmen Dienst” she refers to 
to expect to have his challenge heeded, he | the forcible opening of her casket and the 


hints at the real obstacle; but as Tasso sees | disclosure of her correspondence with Don 
in these refusals simply pretenses invented by | Carlos to her husband, the king. ‘ 

cowardice, Antonio mentions plainly the quali- In two passages from Lgssing it is possible 
ties in Tasso owing to which his challenge is | to interpret the word vergeben in the same 
refused: his cowardice, implying, of course, | way: the first is in his Briefe, die neueste 
other attendant characteristics indicated above: | Zitteratur betreffend, Dritter Theil, 49 Brief, 


“ Wie du nicht fordern solltest, folg’ ich nicht’’ (1400), 


** Der Feige droht nur, wo er sicher ist” (1402), about the middle of the letter: 
using ‘the adverb wo in the secondary sense ich dass die 
—falls)—cf. Il. 1376-7: eligion, unsere Bewegungsgriinde, recht- 
schaften zu handeln, vermehre, so sehen Sie 
Du traust auf Schonung, die dich nur zu sehr wohl, dass ich der Religion nichts vergeben 
Im frechen Laufe deines Gliicks verzog.”’ will. Nur auch der Vernunft nichts.’’ 


Tasso, still not perceiving Antonio’s real | I should interpret: so sehen Sie wohl, dass 
meaning, and misapprehending the ambiguous | ich der Religion gegentiber keineswegs eine 
word wo, once more urges that they repair to | feindliche Stellung einzunehmen beabsichtige, | 
a place where the duel may be fought. Then | an ihr keine Mangel suche. Again, Briefe an | 
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verschiedene Gottesgelehrte, in the second 
letter to Dr. Walch: 
‘*Ich setze diesem schneidenden Satze andere 
vielleicht (dieses ‘‘ Vielleicht’’ soll mir aber 
durchaus nichts vergedben) eben so schneidende 
Satze entgegen.”’ 

T. DIEKHOF*. 
University of Michigan. 


NOTE ON THE PHOENIX, VERSE 757. 
VERSE 59 of the Latin Phoenix 


“ Quae postquam uitae iam mille peregerit annos”’ 


becomes in the Old-English translation 


03 bet he pusende pisses lifes 
wudubearwes weard wintra gebided. 

All the editions that I have seen retain the 
reading Pusende in this passage, though Grein 
cites it as busendo in his Glossary. Thorpe 
translates it ‘‘a thousand,’’ perhaps because 
he took it for a singular, but more probably 
from mere ignorance or inadvertence, if we can 
judge from the general character of his version 
of the Exeter poetry; Bright marks it in his 
glossary as plural. ; 

A plural form pusende can be explained 
only by assuming that English has kept the 
feminine form along with the neuter, as in 
some of the other tongues of the Group. This 
involves no serious difficulty, but it would not 
be easy to find a good reason for a change 
from singular to plural by the translator, es- 
pecially in-view of the fact that the length of 
life of the Phoenix is expressed by pusend 
wintra in verse 364 also. I am inclined to ex- 
plain the form, therefore, as a singular. As is 
shown by the other Teutonic languages, the 
word for ‘‘ thousand ”’ was originally double in 
form, the stem ending either in -7o, (neuter) or 
in -7@, (feminine). The former would give us 
a nom.-acc. sg. pbusende, like @rende; the 
usual form pusend is the result of the transfer 
to the simple o-stems. An older form is found 
in many words once or twice, though the later 
form is the prevailing one, and this may be 
the present case. An excellent analogy is 
furnished in verse 590 of the same poem, 
where we have a nom. sg. Ae/ende instead of 
the usual form helend. (Helende is also found 
in the Orosius, p. 250, ed. Sweet.) 

The only other instances of a form busende 


that I have found, are cited in Grein’s Glossary 
from the Psa/ms. In civ, 8, we have on busende 
for the Latin ‘‘in mille.’’ If we had a right 
to assume that the translation is exact, this 
form would rightly be considered an acc. sg., 
but it may be dative. The other case is cxviii, 
72, where pusende goldes and seolfres trans- 
lates ‘‘millia auri et argenti.’”’” This may be 
cited in confirmation of the existence of a 
feminine form in English, if that theory be 
adopted to explain the form in the Phoenix. 
It would be quite as easy, however, to assume 
that the translator changed the word to the 
singular in this passage, as that it was changed 
to the plural in the other. 

If this explanation is not accepted, I should 
be inclined to amend the reading to Pusend. 
This reading is favored by its occurrence in 
verse 364, and by the Latin original. The 
reading in the text may be the result of a 
blunder on the part of the copyist, who was 
misled by the following words pisses lifes, 
into supposing that the meaning was ‘‘ the end 
of this life,’? and changed busend accordingly 
to bus ende. For the metre of the hemistich, 
when thus amended, compare verse 166. 


F. A. BLACKBURN. 
University of Chicago. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE CANTER- 
BURY TALES. 


For more than a century this subject has 
claimed attention, but only a few years ago 
one of our leaders in criticism said :* — 

‘*No criticism has succeeded in making out 
anything like a sound and satisfactory arrange- 
ment. And even the latest ingenious and ap- 
plauded attempt of this kind was foredoomed 
to failure (except by violent and arbitrary pro- 
ceedings) from the impossibility of reconcil- 
ing contradictions which the poet did not 
remove.”’ 

The matter is by no means so desperate; all 
this labor has not been in vain, and criticism 
has been remarkably successful in removing 
apparent contradictions and revealing a con- 
sistant plan underlying the unfinished work. 
However, a thorough examination of the sub- 
ject has convinced me that the accepted ar- 

1 Ten Brink, English Literature, ii, pt. 1 (trans. Robin- 
son), New York, 1893, p. 150. 
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rangement should be modified in some impor- 
tant particulars, and I hope now to offer a 
scheme that will represent still more nearly 
the plan Chaucer must have had in mind. It 
may be thought not out of place to give, first, a 
complete but concise account of what has 
been said concerning the order of the tales. 
This will put the whole matter in accessible 
form and make an immediate consideration of 
the question possible. 

For the sake of clearness the subject will be 
taken up in the following order: I, Historical 
outline of attempts to put the tales in proper 
order; II, Stages of the journey; III, Order of 
the tales. 

The following theorems, the acceptance of 
which is necessary for any attempted solution 
of the question, may be given without com- 
ment. 

1. Chaucer left the Canterbury Tales un- 
finished, and we now have what he wrote in 
whole or in part.2 

2. The journey as planned by Chaucer is 
consistent with reality, even if it did not ac- 
tually take place, and we are to expect no 
more contradictions than the unfinished state of 
the work would justify. 


I. HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 
Our attention should be directed first to the 
grouping of the tales in the different MSS., 
-which vary widely, but may be roughly di- 
vided into four classes according to the order 
in which the tales occur.3 
A. 1. Prologue, Knight, Miller, Reeve,Cook.s 
2. Man of Law. 
. Wife of Bath, Friar, Sompnour. 
. Clerk, Merchant. 
. Squire, Franklin. 
. Doctor, Pardoner. 
. Shipman, Prioress, Sir Thopas, Meli- 
beus, Monk, Nun’s Priest. 
8. Second Nun, Canon’s Yeoman. 
9. Manciple, (slightly linked to) Parson. 

2 See Tyrwhitt, Canterbury Tales, 1822, i, p. 162, n. 33; 
Furnivall, Temporary Preface, p. 10f; Skeat, Oxford Chau- 
cer, iii, 373; Ten Brink, Z.c., p. 149 f. 

3 This summary is taken from the Oxford Chaucer, iv, p. 
xxiii, where Skeat gives in admirable form some of the mat- 
ter presented in Furnivall’s ‘ Trial Tables’ in the Sia- Text 
Edition. 


4 Gamelyn is wanting in all MSS. of the A-type, and in 
some of the D-type. 


B. Places 8 before 6. Order: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 
6, 7,9. 

C. Not only places 8 before 6, but divides 5 
into 5a (Squire) and 5b (Franklin), and 
places 5a before 3. Order: 1, 2, 5a, 3, 4, 
5b, 8, 6, 7, 9. 

D. Makes all changes made by C-type and 
also divides 4 into 4a (Clerk) and 4b (Mer- 
chant), and places 4b after 5a. Order: 1, 
2, §a, 4b, 3, 4a, 5b, 8, 6, 7, 9. 

The editors of the early printed editions,— 
Thynne, Stow,s Speght,6 Urry, Morell, seem 
to have been unconscious of any lack of unity 
in the manuscript scheme; at least they make 
no mention of it in their notes. The first 
editor to attempt any study of the order of the 
tales was Tyrwhitt,7 1775. From the various 
prologues and scraps of conversation, he 
makes out a scheme in which he ‘ flatters him- 
self he has not been unsuccessful in restoring 
the true order,’ at least in part. The order he 
adopts is that of the Ellesmere MS. (A-type). 
Tyrwhitt had a very clear grasp of the whole 
subject and many of his keen observations 
stand the test of present scholarship. 

After Tyrwhitt, nothing was said for many 
years. Wright, 1847, broke the long silence, 
but for the most part he only repeats what 
Tyrwhitt has said.8 

Dean Stanley,9 1855, gives an entertaining 
but entirely untrustworthy account of the 
journey, and is himself guilty of all the ‘in- 
congruities’ for which he makes Chaucer re- 
sponsible. 

So far we find that no departure has been 
made from the order given by the MSS.. The 
first note of the new criticism was sounded by 
J. Dixon in Notes and Queries‘o for 1865, 
where he asks if the tales ‘could not be 
rearranged.’ 


5 See Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer, i, 269. 


6 Lounsbury, Z. c., p. 270 f. 


7 The Canterbury Tales ed. Tyrwhitt, London, 1775-8, 
and several times reprinted. 


8 Canterbury Tales,ed. Thomas Wright, Percy Society, 
NOS. 24, 25, 26; see first vol., pp. xv-xxiii. 


9 Historical Memorials of Canterbury, 4th ed., London, 
1865, pp. 209-214; this chapter was first delivered as a lecture 
at Canterbury in 1855 (cf. p. 16). 


10 Notes and Queries, 3s., viii, p. 13. 
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The answer to this was given by F. J. Fur- 
nivall,tt 1868,—an answer that is good, as far 
as it goes, for all time. Some of the most 
valuable parts of the work are due to Mr. 
Henry Bradshaw,—for which Furnivall freely 
gives him credit. Furnivall clearly arranges 
all the evidence, changes the manuscript order 
by restoring some displaced tales to their 
proper positions, and gives an order that is at 
present accepted as being the most satisfactory 
solution possible. 

J. Koch, 1890, in an essay on The Chronology 
of Chaucer's Writings? gives several pages 
to the arrangement in the Canterbury Tales. 
He says (p. 54) ;— 

‘‘The results of Dr. Furnivall’s researches 

in this respect are very valuable indeed; but 
as some few doubts remain, it is better to 
enter upon a new investigation than simply to 
follow his explanations.”’ 
Now as a matter of fact Koch in no way solves 
these ‘doubts,’ but merely amuses himself— 
and the reader—by guessing. His meaning is 
not always perfectly clear, and he seems to 
agree with Furnivall after all, except in the 
division of time. 

Henry Morley,?3 1890, considers the question 
at second hand, in a rambling way that claims 
scarcely a moment’s attention. 

The opinion of Ten Brink,14 1893, has al- 
ready been quoted; he merely accepts the 
tales as they are given in the most careful 
MSS. 

Skeat,'5 1894, brings the list to a close; he 
adopts almost without variation the work 
presented by Furnivall, but states the case with 
great clearness and simplicity. In one instance 
he objects to a change made by Furnivall and 
falls back on the order of the MSS. 

11 A Temporary Preface to the Six-Text Edition of 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, Pt. I, London, 1868 (Chauc. 


Soc. Second Series, no. 3). See also Warton’s Hist. Eng. 
Poetry, ed. Hazlitt, London, 1871, vol. ii, p. 379. 

12 Published (with additional notes by Skeat and an occa- 
sional remark by Furnivall) for the Chaucer Society, 1890, 
Second Series, no. 27. 

13 English Writers, vol. v, 1890. 

14 Geschichte der englischen Litteratur, ii. Bd., Strass- 
burg, 1893. The first part of vol. ii was published in Berlin, 

1889; English translation of the latter by Robinson, New 
York, 1893. 

15 The Complete Work of Geoffry Chaucer, ed. W. W. 
Skeat, Oxford, 1894, vol. iii, p. 371 f., and vol.v. This is 
commonly known as the Oxford Chaucer, 


II. STAGES OF THE JOURNEY. 


The allusions to time and place are so scat- 
tered and incidental, that it is impossible to 
make out the author’s scheme with any cer- 
tainty, but a reasonable degree of probability 
must be admitted. 

The theory of a one day’s journey was fora 
long time tacitly accepted as a matter of 
course. Tyrwhitt, with his usual acuteness, 
noticed that many difficulties could be avoided 
by taking more than one day for the journey, 
but he contented himself with only a sugges- 
tion.76 Long after the notion of a one-day’s 
journey had been completely disproved, 
Morley came forward with it,?7 and Skeat, 
in the fifth volume of the Oxford Chaucer 
(which has just appeared), seems carelessly to 
admit its possibility.18 Aside from the spirit 
of the whole composition, a little arithmetic is 
all that is needed to show how ridiculous 
such a supposition is. Allowing twelve hours 
for travelling, each pilgrim would have but 
little over twenty minutes in which to tell his 
story while jolting along at the rate of five 
miles an hour :—not time enough for reading 
it! No further thought need be given to this 
theory. 

References to time in the text require at 
least two mornings ; 


Lo, Depeford! and it is half-way pryme, 
A 390619 (Miller's Tale). 


and, 


And seyde, ‘sires, now in the morwe-tyde 
Out of your hostelrye I saugh you ryde. 
G 588 (Canon’s Yeoman'’s Prol.) 


The other two references to morning, ‘it is 
pryme,’ F 73 (Sguire’s Tale), and ‘ten of the 


16 Cant. Tales, 1822, iv, 324. 
17 Eng. Writers, v. 310 f. 


18 “If, as Mr. Furnivall supposes, the time of the telling 
of the Canterbury Tales be taken to be longer than one day, 
we may suppose the Man-of-Lawes tale to begin the 
stories told on the second morning of the journey, April 18. 
Otherwise, we must suppose all the stories in Group A to 
precede it, which is not impossible, if we suppose the pilgrims 
to have started early in the morning.” Ox/vrd Chaucer, v, 
132. This paragraph is all the more remarkable because such 
an admission directly opposes the position Skeat has 
taken elsewhere. See Oxford Chaucer, iii, 375, and v, 415. 


19 All references are to the text of the Oxford Chaucer, 
where the numbering is that of the Six- Text Edition, 
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clokke,’ B 14 (Man of Law’s Prol.), may refer 
to other mornings, but do not necessarily.2° 

B 14 goes very well with A 3906; and F 73, 
with G 588. Now allowing only two days, the 
reference in the Canon’s Yeoman’s Prologue 
would leave forty-six miles for the first day, 
hardly an improvement on the one-day theory, 
so we must admit at least three mornings or 
two days and one half. This is the scheme 
Koch adopts,2* making the pilgrims travel 
thirty miles the first day, sixteen the second, 
and ten the third. Furnivall had already 
thought of this but rejected it in favor of three 
and one half days,22 and Skeat follows Furni- 
vall.23 

This plan is the most probable one, and is to 


be adopted for the following reasons. 


1. It presents fewer difficulties in arranging 
the tales. 

2. It makes an almost equal division of the 
distance. 

3. Records of contemporary journeys be- 
tween London and Canterbury not requiring 
haste, give very strong confirmatory evidence 
and may be said to settle the question. From 


_ the records of the journeys24 of Queen Isabella 


j2 1358, and of King John of France in 1360, we 
find that to travel from London to Canterbury 
required between three and four days, and that 
the usual places for spending the night were 


- Dartford, Rochester, and Ospringe. On look- 


ing at much later journeys,?5 that of Henry 
VIII and Charles V of Germany in 1522, and 
the journey of Anne of Cleves on her way 
to marry Henry VIII in 1540, we find that 
the rate of travel remained unchanged and 
the old stopping-places were still used. 

On this evidence we are justified in assum- 
ing Chaucer’s plan to have been as follows :— 

Frst day: travel from Southwark to Dart- 
ford, fifteen miles, and spend the night. 

Second day: arrive at Rochester, fifteen miles 
from Dartford, and spend the second night. 

20 Skeat has this very confusedly and, indeed, quite er- 
roneously stated; Oxford Chaucer, iii, 376, 

at d.c.,p. 62f. 

22 See Koch, /. c., p. 59 n. 2, and Temporary Preface. 

23 Oxford Chaucer, iii, 376, and v, 415. 


24 Archeologia, xxxv, 461; Stanley Hist. Mem., p. 237; 
Temp. Pref., pp. 13-15; Oxford Chaucer, v, 415. 
25 See Koch, /.c., p. 79; the note is by Furnivall. 


Third Day : stop for dinner at Sittingbourne 
(like King John) after traveling ten miles, and 
spend the night at Ospringe, six miles farther 
on, forty-six miles from London. 

Fourth day: travel the remaining ten miles 
and reach Canterbury. 


III. ORDER OF THE TALES. 


The Canterbury Tales is made up of frag- 
ments, that is, of groups of tales which are so 
joined by references in the text that they can- 
not be separated (‘inseparably linked,’ to use 
Tyrwhitt’s phrase), while the groups them- 
selves are not directly connected. There are 
nine of these fragments, but the group headed 
by the Kuigh?’s Tale comes first, and there is 
no doubt that the Parson's Tale comes last, 
so only seven groups are left for us to arrange. 
Allusions to places on the road and to the 
time of day, or references to preceding tales, 
are the chief means for bridging over the 
gaps between the groups and determining the 
intended order. The first group is composed 
of the General Prologue, and the tales of the 
Knight, Miller, Reeve, and Cook, and the 
Cook’s Tale is unfinished, thus leaving this 
group unconnected with any other. As we have 
seen, the first night was probably spent af 
Dartford, and when the Reeve began his 
story at half-past seven in the morning, they 
were no farther than Greenwich, five miles 
from London (A 3906-7), so Chaucer evidently 
intended some stories more fog first day. 
Furnivall suggests that Chaucer meant to in- 
sert here the tales of some at least ‘ of the five 
City-Mechanics and the Ploughman’; Skeat 
thinks that the Yeoman’s Tale (never written) 
was to have formed part of this group,26 
arguing this very cleverly from the fitness 
for a Yeoman of the non-Chaucerian Tale of 
Gamelyn, which so many MSS. insert after the 
Cook’s Tale. 

Now the Man of Law mentions ten o’clock 
in the morning, so Furnivall puts his story next 
in order on the following morning.27 To 
Bradshaw belongs the credit of the next step. 
At the end of the 4/an of Law's Tale occur a 
few lines, in which a rude fellow pushes aside 


26 Oxford Chaucer, iii, 377 and 380-1. 


27 Almost all the MSS. have this order ;—Hengwrt, Trin. 
Coll. Oxf. 49, Christ Ch, 152 have not. 
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the Parson and volunteers a story of his own. 
Most MSS. call this rude fellow the ‘ Squire,’ 
some of them read the ‘Sompnour,’ and one 
(Arch. Seld. B 14) has the ‘Shipman.’ This, 
says Mr. Bradshaw, is right; these lines are 
the Shipman’s Prologue ; such language and 
behav ior would be altogether inappropriate for 
the Squire, and the Sompuour’s Prologue and 
Tale are both complete. Tyrwhitt had noticed 
this,28 and has already prefixed these lines to 
the Shifman’s Tale in his edition. Mr. Brad- 
shaw goes a step further. The Man of Law 
said ;— 

I can right now no thrifty tale seyn, 

B 46, 

and the third line of this Shipman’s Prologue 
reads, 

This was a thrifty tale for the nones! 

B 1165. 

thus linking these lines to the J/an-of-Law’s 
Tale ; so that the Prologue cannot be moved 
up to the 7a/e; but the 7a/e must be placed 
after the Pro/ogue, which thus links it to the 
Man-of-Law’s Tale. 

A geographical reference proves that this is 
the proper place for the group headed by the 
Shipman’s Tale. A line in the Monk’s Pro- 
logue refers to Rochester (B 3116), and Ro- 
chester is the next large town after Greenwich 
on the road to Canterbury. 

This change also does away with the incon- 
sistency of having a mention of Sittingbourne 
(in the Sompnour’s Tale) precede that of 
Rochester, as is demanded by all the MSS.; 
Sittingbourne is ten miles farther on the road. 
With the Shipman’s Tale must be brought up 
the whole group with which it is connected, so 
we have the tales of the Shipman, Prioress, 
Sir Thopas, Melibe, Monk, and Nun’s Priest 
following in order the tale of the Man of Law. 
This would bring the pilgrims to Rochester, 
the end of the second day’s journey (according 
to Furnivall), thirty miles from London. 

Koch’s order does not differ from the se- 
quence that has been given above, but puts all 
these stories on the first day and makes Ro- 
chester the stopping-place for the first night. 

This order of the tales is not altogether 
satisfactory to me, and I would place the 


28 ‘Intr. Discourse,’ 2 xxxi. 


Doctor-Pardoner group before the Man-of- 
Law’s Ta/e on the morning of the second day, 
which, I think, is its intended place. It is first 
necessary to do away with a textual difficulty. 

The Shipman promises to tell a tale that 
shall ‘ waken al this companye,’ 


But it schal nat ben of philosophye, 
Ne physices, ne termes queinte of lawe. 
B 1188-9. 
The word ‘physices’ is Skeat’s reading, and 
he says in a foot-note to 1. 1189, 


‘‘Tyrwhitt has of physike ; the MSS. have 
the unmeaning word phislyas (Sloane phillyas; 
Ln. fis/eas) ; read physices.” 


In his note on this line29 he says further :— 


“Tt is plain that the unmeaning words 
phislyas and phillyas, as in the MSS., must be 
corruptions of some difficult form. I think 
that form is certainly physices, with reference 
to the Physics of Aristotle, here conjoined 
with ‘philosophy’ and ‘law’ in order to in- 
clude the chief forms of medieval learning. 
Aristotle was only known, in Chaucer's time, 
in Latin translations, and Physices Liber 
would be a possible title for such a translation. 
Lewis and Short’s Lat. Dict. gives ‘physica, 
physica, and physice, gen. physices, f..= 

v6ixy, natural science, natural philosophy, 

‘That Chaucer should use the gen. physices 
alone, is just in his usual manner; cf. /udicum, 
B. 3236; Eneidos, B. 4549; Metamorphoseos, 
B. 93. Tyrwhitt’s reading of physike gives 
the same sense.”’ 

All these words might have been spared; 
they are wide of the mark. An examination 
of all the MSS. in which this line occurs3° 
shows seven readings; this Pro/ogue is want- 
ing in the so-called edited texts. 


1. phislyas: MS. Arch. Seld. B. 14. 
Corp. (Oxford) MS. 
Royal MS\8 C ii. 
Lichfield MS. 
physlyas: MS. 1i. 3. 26. Camb. Univ. Lib. 
fyshias: Royal MS. 17 Dxv. 
Sisleas : Lansdowne MS. 851. 


Laud MS. 739. 
Sloane MS. 1685. 
philyas: Barlow MS. 20. 
philias: Sloane MS. 1686. 

29 Oxford Chaucer, y, p. 167. 


30 See the print of the Shifman’s Prologue in the Six- 
Text Edition, 


2. phislays: 
3. phillyas: 
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4. phisilias: Harl. MS. 7333. 
Rawl. MS. Misc. 1133. 
Trin. Coll. Cambr. MS. R. 3.3. 


Helmingham MS. 
Camb. Univ. Libr. MS. Mm 2. 5. 


Hatton MS. 1. 

Trin. Coll. Cambr. MS. R. 215. 
physik: Rawl. MS. Poet. 141. 

Sysike: Rawl. MS. Poet. 149. 


7. Ne speke no termes &c. MS. Harl. 1738. 


It will be seen from this table that there is a 
form ‘ phislyas’ (>‘ phillyas’ by assimilation) 
or ‘ phisilias,’ which occurs too persistently to 
be cast aside as ‘unmeaning,’ although it was 
evidently not a very familiar word. One 
scribe did not understand it at all and changed 

the reading of the line; another substituted 
the common word ‘ phisicians,’ while four read 
‘phisik.’ Regarding merely the probabilities 
of the question, the meaning of the word 
would seem to be thus indicated; the inter- 
pretation is too consistent to be called a 
blunder. But we may go further than this; 
the Epinal, the Erfurt, and the Corpus Glossa-~ 
ries3t all have the gloss, ‘phisillos: /eceas’; 
which establishes with comparative certainty 
both the form and the meaning. Now ‘phisil- 
los’ is not a classical word and is presumably 
a corrupt form ;32 I have not yet been able to 
find an occurrence of it later than these 
glossaries, which belong to the eighth and 
ninth centuries, but Hessels says:33— 


physilias : 
5. phisicians : 
6. phisik: 


‘‘An examination of the Corpus Glossary 
brings out the fact that, ‘ates there is an 
interval of eight centuries between it and the 
Catholicon Anglicum, which is dated 1483, 
both these glossaries, written in England, 
stand in precisely the same stage with regard 
to deviations from the classical spelling of 


31 See Sweet’s Oldest Eng. Texts, p. 84 & p. 87, and 
An Eighth-century Latin-Anglo-Saxon Glossary, ed. by J. 
H. Hessels, Cambridge, 1890, p, 93. 


32 Wiilcker (Vocabularies, 39, 21), Sweet, and Diefenbach 
think it is for ‘ physicos’ (-us), Skeat’s identification with 
‘ physica’ or ‘ physice’=natural schence is, of course, not to 
be thought of; the gloss alone is sufficient proof against this 
meaning, but Skeat has also looked into the wrong dictionary ! 
In Late Latin the classical meaning of physicus and physica 
seems to be completely lost, and we have only physicus= 
‘ medicus,’ medicina,’ See Du Cange, s. v. Uar- 
pentier, &c. 


33 2. c. Introduction, p. xx. 


Latin caused by pronunciation, and changes 
caused by of certain letters.”’ 

This, then, gives us good reason to carry the 
form ‘phisillos’ into Chaucer’s time—the 
slightly differing manuscript readings are quite 
natural—and the old glossaries together with 
the scribal interpretations leave little room to 
doubt that its meaning is ‘physician’ or 
‘ physic.’ 

We may now take up the question of the 
proper place for the Doctor-Pardoner group, 
which I place before the Man-of-Law’s Tale 
for the following reasons. 

1. The Shipman’s Prologue closes with 
these lines : 

My Toly body shal a tale telle, 
And I shal clinken yow so mery a belle, 
That I shal waken al this companye ; 
But it shal nat ben of philosophye, 
Ne shislyas,35 ne termes queinte of lawe; 
Ther is but litel Latin in my mawe. 
B 1185-90. 

Now ‘phislyas’ and ‘termes queinte of 
lawe’ seem to point directly at the Doctor, 
and the Man of Law, and ‘of philosophy’ 
very fitly characterises the Pardoner’s Tale ; 
in fact, the Pardoner’s Tale is the only one of 
these that could be called ‘ philosophical’ 
even in a loose sense. It is evidently the in- 
tention of the Shipman to compare the story 
he shall tell with those that have already been 
told on that morning, and here we find a dis- 
tinct reference to each of them; denying the 
reference, we have no good reason for the 
collocation. And furthermore, the Pardoner’s 
Prologue and Tale are demanded to give 
point to the line, 


Ther is but litel Latin in my mawe. 


For, although the Doctor and the Man of 
Law, as well as the Pardoner, mentioned 
Latin authors by name, the Pardoner is the 
only one who uses any Latin quotation. He 
takes as his text ‘Radix malorum est Cupidi- 


34 Koch (Z. c., p. 59) suggests that Chaucer ‘had planned 
to insert one or two more tales before the Man-of-Law’s, or 
rather between this one and the Shipman’s, perhaps the 
Doctor’s and the Pardoner’s.’ The latter alternative is, of 
course, impossible; the link between the Man of Law and 
the Shzfman cannot be broken. Koch does not make a point 
of this suggestion and gives it up (p. 60) as lightly as he 
has brought it forward. 


35 The most common manuscript reading. 
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das ;’ he quotes this twice (C 334 and C 426), 
and also boasts that he can speak in Latin 
(C 344). 

2. This position of the Doctor-Pardoner 
group would give a decidely better application 
to the Host’s remark36 in the Man-of-Law’s 
End-link (Shipman’s Prologue),— 

I see wel that ye lerned men in lore 
Can moche good, by goddes dignitee! 
B 1168-9. 
for the Host would then refer not only to the 
Man of Law and the Parson, but also to the 
Doctor and the Pardoner.37 

3. The morning hour3® required by the place 
I have given this group, fits in very well 
with two references.39 After the quarrel be- 
tween the Host and the Pardoner, the Knight, 
acting as peace-maker, called upon them to 
kiss, and laugh, and play as before; and the 
poet adds, 

Anon they kiste, and riden forth hir weye. 
C 968. 
This, as Furnivall says,4° sounds more like the 


36 Koch, ¢.¢., p. 59, gives this as the ground for his sug- 
gestion which has already been quoted. 

37 Skeat thinks the Pardoner would not be called ‘a lerned 
man in lore,’ for ‘ the proof that this is the very last title the 
Host would have bestowed on the Pardener, is given in C 
942-968, where the Host’s contempt of the Pardoner is ex- 
pressed in the strongest terms which he could command.’ 
See Oxford Chaucer, iii, 419. Tyrwhitt (‘Intr. Discourse’, 2 
xxxi) and Koch (/. ¢c., p. 59) saw no inconsistency in such a 
title, and they are right; Skeat has not read his text at- 
tentively enough. [t is true that the Host had expressed his 
contempt of the Pardoner in no measured terms, and the 
Pardoner became too angry for speech ; then the Host said, 
*I wol no lenger pleye 

With thee, ne with noon other angry man.’ 

C. 958-9. 
This makes it evident that the Host was only joking,—and 
the Pardoner himself began it all by offering to let the Host 
kiss the relics first because he was ‘ most envoluped in sinne,’ 

The Pardoner might well be included among the ‘lerned 
men’ on account of his Latin quotations and his philosophical 
discourse, and the following lines from the General Prologue 
(A 709 f.) show that Chaucer intended us to have such an 
idea: 


But trewely to tellen, atte laste, 
He was in chirche a noble ecclesiaste. 
Wel coude he rede a lessoun or a storie, 
But alderbest he song an offertorie. 
38 The Man-of-Law’'s Prologue mentions ten o'clock. 
39 Furnivall uses these references to fix this group on the 
third morning. 
4° Temp. Pref., p. 27. 


beginning than the end of a day’s journey and 
naturally points to a morning hour. 

Then, when the Host calls on the Pardoner 
for his story, he says he will first stop ‘at this 
ale-stake,’ and will ‘both drinke, and eten of 
a cake’ (C 321-2). Furnivall says ;4:— 

‘This bite on the cake and draught of ale 
leave no doubt on my mind that the Pardoner 
wanted a snack, by way of breakfast, before 
telling his tale; and that before-dinner suits 
the circumstances much better than after; for 
if he had had a hearty meal at g or 10, after a 
morning’s ride, he would not have wanted a 
luncheon between that and supper at 4or 5. 
A draught of ale he might have felt the need 
of, but the bite on a cake means before-break- 
fast.”’ 

I think Mr. Furnivall makes a trifle too 
much of this incident; the Pardoner was evi- 
dently a man to whom a bottle of beer and a 
‘cracker’ (transferring the scene to nineteenth- 
century America) were never out of place. 
This may be taken, though, as evidence, for 
what it is worth. 

4. There is no other evidence in the Doctor- 
Pardoner group as to its place among the 
other groups, and there is absolutely nothing 
that conflicts with the position I have assigned 
to it, while all the evidence we have sustains 
this grouping .4 

I think, then, we may write down the order; 
Knight—Miller—Reeve—Cook; . ..... 
Doctor-Pardoner; Man of Law; Shipman— 
Prioress—Sir Thopas—Melibe—Monk—Nun’s 
Priest. 

We have now followed the pilgrims to Ro- 
chester, where they must have spent the 
night. What then was the first story told in 
the morning? Furnivall puts the Doctor- 
Pardoner group here on account of the refer- 
ences to a morning hour, but we have already 
found a better place for this group. Koch says 
we may also put the Squire-Franklin group 
here, letting it precede the Doctor’s Tale, al- 
though he does not insist upon this change. I 

41 Temp. Pref., p. 25. 

42 It has already been mentioned that Skeat objects in 
one instance to the order given by Furnivall; it is in regard 
to the position of the Doctor-Pardoner group. No good, he 
says, has been effected by its removal and it should be left 
after the Franklin’s Tale, where it is found in the best 
MSS. He has been forced to follow Furnivall’s arrangement, 


but notes that the right order of the groups is: A, B, D, E, 
F,C,G, H,I. See Oxford Chaucer, iii, 434. 
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shall presently show that the last morning of 
the journey is the proper place for this group. 
The fragment headed by the Wife of Bath is 
the one we must next bring up; it is called 
for by a geographical allusion. The Somp- 
nour refers twice to Sittingbourne (D 845 f. and 
2294), and as this is the next important 
town after Rochester, this is certainly the 
place for the stories of the Wife of the Bath, 
the Friar, and the Sompnour, which are ‘ in- 
separably linked.’ Sittingbourne is only ten 
miles from Rochester, not enough for a day’s 
journey, so Furnivall suggests¢3 that the pil- 
grims merely halted there for dinner. Now 
the tales of the Clerk and the Merchant form 
altogether another group, although most of the 
MSS. separate them. There is however a link 
‘connecting these tales44 which was observed by 
the scribes of the ‘edited MSS.,’ and was 
made still stronger by their insertion of some 
connecting lines. This is the link ; the Clerk's 
Tale ends with the line, 


And lat him care, and wepe, and wringe, and waille! 
E 1212. 


and the first line of the Aferchant’s Prol. is, 


Weping and wayling, care, and other sorwe. 
E 1213. 
The Merchant also mentions ‘Grisildis grete 
pacience’ (E 1224), showing that the Clerk’s 
Tale is fresh in his mind.45 
The Clerk plainly refers to the storv told by 
the Wife of Bath; 


For which heer, for the wyves love of Bathe, 

Whos lyf and al hir secte god mayntene 

In heigh maistrye,— E 1170-2. 
and the Merchant mentions the fact that she 
has already told her story ; 

The Wyf of Bathe, if ye han understonde, 

Of mariage, which we have on honde 

Declared hath ful wel in litel space. 

E 1685-7. 

So it is clear, then, that this group was meant 
to follow the group headed by the Wife of 
Bath, most likely on the same day, and proba- 
bly immediately after leaving Sittingbourne. 
This position is strengthened by a line which, 


43 Temp. Pref., p. a5. 


44 ‘As strong a link as any in the whole work,’ says Furni- 
vall, Temp. Pref., p. 27- 


45 See Tyrwhitt, ‘Intr. Discourse,’ 3 xxi. 


I believe, has not yet been noticed. The Host 
is speaking :— 

‘Sir clerk of Oxenford,’ our hoste sayde, 

* Ye ryde as coy and stille as dooth a mayde, 

Were newe spoused, sitting at the bord; 

This day ne herde I of your tonge a word.’ 

E 1-4 

If the hour were early morning, the Host 
would not say he had not heard the Clerk 
speak a word ‘this day ;’ a considerable part 
of the day must have passed, and after dinner 
at Sittingbourne gives the required situation. 

These five stories are the only ones that 
may be assigned to the third day’s journey— 
a very small allotment,—but some of the un- 
written stories would doubtless have found a 
place here. From this poiut the incomplete- 
ness of the Canterbury Tales becomes more 
and more evident, and this very fact is in 
some sort a guarantee for the genuineness of 
our scheme; defects are found just where they 
ought to be in such a work,—in the latter part. 
According to Furnivall’s scheme the night 
after the third day’s journey is spent at 
Ospringe. The Canon’s Yeoman’s Prologue 
mentions Boughton-under-Blean and intimates 
that the night’s resting-place was just five 
miles to the rear; measuring back we get 
Ospringe, which was one of the usual stopping- 
places between London and Canterbury. 

This brings us to the last day’s journey, and 
we must decide, if possible upon the first story 
told on the fourth morning. 

The Squire-Franklin group stands unlinked 


to any other and has the following reference’ 


to time: 
I wol nat tarien yow, for it is pryme, 
F 73. 
So Furnivall answers the question with this 
group, but he seems to have no reason for 
putting it on this particular morning. Koch 
thinks the morning of the preceding day 
would do just as well. It is to be noted, 
however, that when the Doctor-Pardoner group 
and the group headed by the Shipman are 
moved to their proper places, the Squire- 
Franklin group will fall in the very order 
Furnivall has chanced upon; and this is the 
order I think we can sustain with some rea- 
son. 
Let us examine the opening lines of the 
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Franklin’s Tale (F 729-802); the passage is 
too long to quote entire. After ‘many a la- 
bour, many a greet empryse,’ a worthy knight 
is accepted as husband by a lady of ‘heigh 
kinrede.’ He swore ‘of his free wil’ never to 
take upon himself any ‘maistrye agayn hir 
wil,’ keeping only the name of ‘soverayne 
tee;” and she, not to be outdone in gener- 
osity, vowed ever to be his ‘humble trewe 
wyf.’ This mutual trust and obedience, con- 
tinues the Franklin, is the only true basis of 
marriage as well as of love. Love will not be 
‘constreyned by maistrye,’ it is free as a spirit; 
and women desire liberty as well as men. 
Yet 

Pacience is an heigh vertu certeyn ; 

For it venquisseth, as thise clerkes seyn,46 

Thinges that rigour sholde never atteyne. 
Patience is also necessary, for there is no one 
in the world ‘that he ne dooth or seith som- 
tyme amis’; so she promised the knight that 
_ he should never find her wanting in ‘suffrance,’ 
and thus took him for ‘hir servant and hir 
lord,’ 

Servant in love, and lord in mariage. 

The stories of the wife of Bath and of the 
Clerk also treat of the relation of man and 
wife. The Clerk shows that the most patient, 
unquestioning obedience of a wife to the most 
capricious and unjust demands of her husband, 
is finally rewarded; and such a woman is held 
up as an example to womankind. The Wife 
of Bath takes the opposite view; she says 
that the chief desire and delight of woman is 
to have the upper hand ‘as wel over hir hous- 
bond as hir love,’ and prays that 

Iesu shorte hir lyves 

That wol nat be governed by hir wyves. 
Now the Franklin, as we have seen, discusses 
both these views and shows the limitations of 
each. The key-note of the Wife-of-Bath’s 
story is ‘mastery,’ and of the Clerk’s ‘pa- 
tience;’ the Franklin uses these two words 
repeatedly and contrasts them with great 
nicety, taking a measure of each for his own 
conception of married life, which is a much 
higher conception than the Wife’s or the 
Clerk’s. The natural inference of all this is 
that the Franklin’s story was meant to come 


46 See Oxford Chaucer, v. p. 388, for sources of the quo- 
tation. 


after the othertwo; nottoadmit this would be 
t> accase Chiicerof a gross artistic blunder, 

Then, too, the Franklin uses some phrases 
seemingly with conscious reference to the 
words of the Wife of Bath. She says (in the 
person of the knight, who is speaking): 

*Wommen desyren to have sovereyntee 
As wel over hir housbond as hir love, 
And for to been in maistrie him above; 
This is your moste desyr,’— 

D 1038-41. 

These lines contain the point of the whole 
story; up to this time everything has been in 
suspense. Compare with this the following 
quotations from the Franklin: 

Of his free wil he swoor hir as a knight, 


That never in al his lyf he, day ne night, 
Ne sholde up-on him take no maistrye. 


Save that the name of soveraynetee, 
That wolde he have for shame of his degree. 

; F 745-7 and 751-2. 
Love wol nat ben constreyned by maistrye; 
Whan maistrie comth, the god of love anon 
Beceth hise winges, and farewel! he is gon !47 

F 764-6. 
Thus hath she take hir servant and hir lord, 
Servant in love, and lord in mariage. 
F 792-3. 

The wording is in some points remarkably 
similar, but the connection in thought is still 
closer; it is hard to deny that the Franklin 
intentionally refers to the Wife’s story, after 
carefully reading his introductory passage. 
Still, even if this be not so, we could not place 
the Franklin’s Tale before the Wife-of-Bath’s; 
to do this would be to anticipate the point of 
her story and take away the telling effect of 
the denouement. We may then with reason 
demand that the Squire-Franklin group be 
placed. after the Wife’s Tale, and, conse- 
quently, after the tales of the Clerk and the 
Merchant also. 

Now the Wife-Friar-Sompnour group was 
told just before reaching Sittingbourne, pre- 
sumably after considerable travel, and the 
Clerk probably began his story soon after 
leaving town, so the Sguire’s Tale, with its 
mention of ‘pryme,’ could not come on this 
day. There is only one place left for it,—the 
next morning, and we may now with some 

47 This passage seems to be founded on some lines in Le 
Roman de la Rose. See Oxford Chaucer, v, p. 388. 
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confidence begin the last day’s story-telling 
with the Squire-Franklin group.4® 

The remaining groups may be disposed of 
in few words. The group composed of the 
Second Nun’sand the Canon’s Yeoman’s Tales 
must come next; the situation is fully given in 
the link (G 554-719): the time is morning and 
the place is ‘ Boughton under Blee,’49 only a 
few miles from Canterbury. 

The Manciple’s Tale is unconnected with 
the Canon’s Yeoman’s, but must follow it 
closely on account of its mention of ‘ Bob-up- 
and-down,’ which is usually identified with 
Harbledoun, the next place to Boughton 
on the road to Canterbury. There seems to 
be little doubt of this identification although 
it has given rise to much dispute.se 

The only story left is the Parson’s, which 
seems at first to be inseparably linked to the 
Manciple’s; the first line of the Parson’s Pro- 
logue reads :— 


By that the maunciple hadde his tale al ended. 


Then follows the time of day and an exact 
description of the shadow then cast; some of 
the MSS. have ten o’clock, some two, one 
five, but most of the best MSS. have four ;s: 
this latter hour alone can be right, as is con- 
clusively shown by the length of the shadow 
given for that time. So there is, after all, a 
break between the MManciple’s Tale, which 


48 Ten Brink and Morley still hold that the tales of the 
Clerk, Merchant, Squire,and Franklin form one group. There 
is no good reason for thus connecting them. See Oxford 
Chaucer, iii, p. 462. Ten MSS. use the Squire-Franklin link 
for the prologue to the Merchant's Tale. See Six-Text Ed., 
p- xii.* 

49 See Oxford Chaucer, v, p. 416, and notes in other 
editions of the Canterbury Tales, A. S. Ceok in Mop. 
Lanc. Norgs, March, 1893, col. 129, notes that Boughton 
under Blean ‘seems to have been used as a sort of proverbial 
expression.’ For the good or bad character of Boughton, see 
Athenaeum for 1868, p. 886 (also Temp. Pref., p. 31, n. 2), 
for 1869, p. 350; Notes and Queries 458., iv, Pp. 509; 458.,V, 
P- 71; 458., V, P- 159. 

so See the following references for a discussion of Bob-up- 
and-down: Tyrwhitt, ‘Intr. Discourse,’ 3 xxxix; Wright, 
Cant. Tales, iii, p. 63, n.; Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, v, p. 
435; Furnivall, Temp. Pre/., p. 31,n.2; Morley, English 
Writers, v, 344; Notes and Queries, 38., viii, p. 13: 48., 
iv, p. 509: 458.,V, Pp. 71: 458.5 V, P- 159; Atheneum for 
1868, pp. 535, 612, 652, 724, 886; and for 1869, p. 350. 

st See Tyrwhitt, ‘Intr. Distourse,’ 2 xli; Skeat, Oxford 
Chaucer, P. 444. 
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was told in the morning,s? and the Parson’s 
Tale, which must be dated four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

I must agree with Furnivalls3 that ‘either 
the Manciple’s name must have been intro- 
duced by a copier after Chaucer’s death, or 
that Chaucer himself had not revised this link 
or prologue so as to remove the contradiction.’ 

The Parson’s Tale was meant to close the 
series of stories told on the journey to Canter- 
bury; nothing is said anywhere about the 
return journey, and the theory that any of the 
existing tales were intended for it, is now so 
generally discarded that it need be only men- 
tioned.s¢ We may then definitely assign six 
tales to the last day: those of the Squire, the 
Franklin, the Second Nun, the Canon’s Yeo- 
man, the Manciple, and the Parson. This 
makes our list complete and leaves seven 
pilgrims that have not taken part in the story- 
telling,—the Yeoman, the Haberdasher, the 
Carpenter, the Weaver, the Dyer, the Tapicer, 
and the Plowman. 

To review:— 

1. The orderss of MSS. of the Ellesmere 
type, adopted by Tyrwhitt, is: 
A. Prologue, Knight, Miller, Reeve, Cook. 

Ba. Man of Law. 

D. Wife of Bath, Friar, Sompnour. 

E. Clerk, Merchant. , 

F. Squire, Franklin. 

C. Doctor, Pardoner. 

Bb. Shipman, Prioress, Sir Thopas, Mel- 

ibeus, Monk, Nun’s Priest. 

G. Second Nun, Canon’s Yeoman. 

H. Manciple. 
I. Parson. 

2. Furnivall:—A, Ba Bb, C, D, E, F, G, H, 

I. Three changes in sequence : 

a. Bb to follow Ba,—demanded by B 46 

and B 1165 (Bradshaw). 

b. C. to precede D,—mostly arbitrary. 

52 That the Manciple’s Tale belongs to the morning, is 
indicated, by the scene described in the Manciple’s Prologue; 
Furnivall shows that this might have happened any time be- 
fore twelve o’clock ( Zemp. Pref., pp. 34-6). 

53 Temp. Pref., p- 36. 


54 Ten Brink still holds that the Mancifle’s Tale was 
probably intended for the beginning of the journey home. 


¥ 55 For the sake of convenience I take Furnivall’s order as 
the norm. 
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c. F then precedes G,—position not estab- 
lished. 

3. Koch:—A, Ba, [C?], Bb, [F?], C, D, E, F, 
G, H, I—suggests some change, but seems 
finally to agree with Furnivall. 

4. Skeat:—A, Ba Bb, D, E, F, C, G, H, I— 
objects to arbitrary changes and falls back 
upon the MSS. 


5. The Scheme I think will hold is :—A, C, 

Ba Bb, D, E, F, G, H, I. “ 

a. That C precedes B is indicated by B 
1185-90. 

b. That F follows D and E is implied by a 
comparison of F 729-802 with the 
Wife’s Tale and the Clerk’s Tale, 
and (specifically) of F 745-7, 751-2. 
764-6, 792-3, with D 1038-41. 

This scheme links together for the first 
time all of the Canterbury Tales; and it isa 
remarkable fact that we can find any consis- 
tent plan in a work so incomplete. Chaucer 
had evidently well thought out nearly every 
detail. 

GEORGE SHIPLEY. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


FRENCH DRAMA. 


Ruy Blas par Victor Huco. Edited with 
introduction and explanatory notes by Sam- 
UEL GARNER, Ph. D., Department of Mod- 
ern Languages, U. S. Naval Academy. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1894. 

Victor HvGo’s Ruy Bilas is one of those 

plays, of which an edition for college students, 

and for students of French literature in gen- 


- eral, was an imperative need, and it is a pleas- 


ure to record the judgment that Dr. Garner 
has fulfilled his task in a most satisfactory and 
scholarly manner. The edition before us is 
one of which nothing but good can be said 
from cover to cover. 

Ruy Bias is not a play which will ordinarily 
be placed in the hands of beginners, and the 
whole critical apparatus of the edition is there- 
fore addressed primarily to the advanced 
student of French literature. It is a pleas- 
ure to see so sober and dignified a handling of 
annotations as that of Dr. Garner; the notes 
are refreshingly free from that over-anno- 


tation which has become such a burden in so 
many of our present text-books, and, be it 
said parenthetically, to which students rarely 
refer except when they are on the point of a 
failure in the class-room. 

Hugo’s plays will not generally be read for 
the sole purpose of impressing the rules of 
French syntax; an editor of these texts must 
therefore bear in mind the needs of the stu- 
dent, who is to gain through his reading a 
knowledge of Hugo, the man, as well as of 
Hugo the dramatist and the champion of the 
Romantic movement. In his preface Garner 
says, that between Hernani and Ruy Blas 
the latter has slightly the lead as a favorite, 
in that the poet has therein reached a higher 
plane of dramatical lyrism. This statement 
may be concurred in, and still it is evident, 
that any student who has read Ruy Blas and 
is ignorant of the interesting battle about Her- 
nant, is still far from the understanding of the 
real nature of the Romantic Drama. That 
this is true, is shown by the edition before us, 
for in the introduction and notes there is 
scarcely a reference to the. storm that pre- 
ceded this calm. And still the omission can- 
not be construed into a serious criticism, for 
Ruy Bias does not represent the battle-ground, 
but the stronghold captured and beautified, 
and it must be treated as such. 

All of Hugo’s works are full of historical 
allusions and references to incidents and tra- 
ditions of medieval lore which must be under- 
stood, otherwise the true meaning of many a 
significant passage is lost. This author differs 
in this respect from other writers; he is con- 
sciously medieval in his literary thinking, or 
he strives to be so; his aim is to resuscitate 
the past, and it therefore becomes the editor’s 
duty to show in how far the author has been 
true to his purpose. But here peculiar diffi- 
culties at once present themselves. True 
literary greatness has perhaps never been 
coupled with a more absolute /erre-d-terre 
conception of literary honesty and scientific 
charlatanism than in Hugo; nobody would 
be disposed to quarrel with him, had he used 
history for his literary purposes without making 
pretense to historical accuracy and_ without 
willfully beclouding the conceptions of his 
readers. The famous reference to the Chron- 
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icle of Alaya in the handbills distributed on 
the night of the first representation of Her- 
nant (‘qui ne doit pas étre confondu avec 
Ayala, l’annaliste de Pierre le Cruel’ !)—a 
chronicle which Hugo himself had not seen 
any more than others endowed with less im- 
agination, will make every annotator justly 
cautious of allowing himself to be deceived a 
second time. In fact Hugo browbeats his 
readers in this particular in such a bold-faced 
and bombastic manner, that it becomes a 
real delight to lay bare his foibles, and to 
show the number of instances, where he has 
juggled with historical data.. In the present 
instance the field had been pretty well cleared 
by Morel-Fatio in his study entitled ‘ L’his- 
toire dans Ruy Blas’ in tudes sur 1’ Es- 
pagne, first series, Paris, 1888. Garner has 
made excellent use of the material offered 
here. The Introduction in its general out- 
line is based upon that article, and many an 
interesting point is aptly incorporated in its 
appropriate place in the body of the Notes. 
Hugo’s historical inaccuracies are numerous 
in this play, but the greatest sin of all con- 
sists in having consciously perverted the his- 
torical facts in the case by endowing Maria 
Anna of Neuburg, the second wife of Charles 
II of Spain,with the gentle character of Marie- 
Louise d’Orléans his first wife, and this seem- 
ingly for no other reason than that he wanted 
the play to fall within the last decade of the 
seventeenth century, when Anna Maria of 
Neuburg was queen, and that the M/émoires 
de Mme ad’ Aulnoy, of which he made ex- 
tensive use, speak only of Marie-Louise d’Or- 
léans. This grave escamotage of history is 
seriously blamed by Morel-Fatio, and suffici- 
ently emphasized in Garner’s introduction ; 
other substitutions of the same nature, such 
as that of the Camarera Mayor, follow natur- 
ally. Compared with this, that often quoted 
‘sans un maravédis de plus ou de moins’ 
(from one of Hugo’s own comments to 1. 
1018-19), is a venial sin, which no critic would 
mention seriously, but for Hugo’s misleading 
boast of his historical accuracy. The editor’s 
Introduction contains besides a short and 
helpful account of the ‘Spanish Monarchy in 
the xvii century,’ some paragraphs on the 
original suggestion and sources of the play 


and on the principal characters; Don Salluste, 
Don César, Ruy Blas and Don Guritan. 

The chapter on the Versification is on the 
whole clear and lucid, and still I doubt 
whether the average student will gain from it 
an accurate knowledge of the Alexandrine 
line. The terminology concerning rhymes is 
incomplete and misleading. If ‘vowel rhyme’ 
merely constitutes ‘rime suffisante,’ and agree- 
ment ‘in sound both in their consonantal and 
vocal elements’ makes ‘rimes riches,’ the 
student will be justified in classifying gudre : 
pere, encor: Hector (p. xx) as rich rhymes, 
and inoui: éblout (359: 360) will seem sufficient 
or poor. 

The Romantic line may be looked upon as 
having come about through overflow of the 
first hemistich, but it seems wrong to me to 
speak of a caesura after the ninth syllable. 
Either there is a caesura after the sixth syl- 
lable, and then we have three pauses and a 
classic line, or the pause after the sixth syl- 
lable is omitted and then we have two 
pauses and a romantic line. In the verse 
(p. xxii): 

Son petit-fils, Pedro de Bazan, épousa 

Marianne de Gor 
we have either two caesuras or none at all, 
and it seems to me, when speaking of the 
alexandrine verse, it is best not to take from 
the word caesura its accepted meaning; name- 
ly that of pause after the sixth syllable, and 
to call the variable caesuras pauses (Quicherat, 
Versification frangaise, p. 11, uses coupe or : 
suspension). When speaking of the two lines 
3 and 7 of the illustrative extracts on p. xxii, 

Jean, qui fut gén ‘ral de la mer oceane, 

and 


Vous, le comte 
De Garofa, Tous deux se valent, si l’on compte, 
the editor makes the remark, ‘‘it is very 
questionable whether any pause is allowable 
after général and deux.’’ Certainly there is 
no pause here in the sense of the classical 
caesura, but since he had gone so far, he 
should surely have gone one step further and 
added, that in this very particular Hugo, the 
master-workman of the romantic line, has 
admirably shown where the limit of the liber- 
ties taken with the classic alexandrine has 
been reached. However freely Hugo may 
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have distributed his pauses in the line, the 
sixth syllable is always important enough in 
sound or sense to notify the ear that the hemi- 
stich has been passed. Hugo would never 
have placed de or sé in the sixth syllable. 

An omission, which can easily be remedied 
in a second edition, is the absence of the date 
of the first representation of the play. There 
is nothing but the easily overlooked signature 
at the end of Hugo’s Préface to indicate the 
year, and the student should be told that it 
was first played on Nov. 8, 1838, and that its 
first representation was not given in the Théé- 
tre Francais but in the Thédtre de la Renais- 
sance. 

The Notes are admirable in every respect. 
Their principal characteristic is that of sug- 
gesting rather than presenting ready-made 
solutions for difficult passages. Where trans- 
lations appeared called for, a free idiomatic 
rendering is given, still leaving to the student 
the working out of the difficulty of the con- 
struction. Most of them throw light on his- 
torical allusions necessary for the understand- 
ing of the play, and for the laborious collection 
of these, the editor deserves the thanks of 
every teacher of French. Some of them con- 
tain particularly neat bits of information; as, 
for instance, |. 117, Act iii-i (écrivain-mayor 
des rentes), 1. 1041, 1085 and 1946. 

In a few instances, which are given below, 
we are inclined to differ from the editor: 1. 
80—The note ends by saying, ‘the Plaza 
(Mayor) is now converted into a flower garden.’ 
This note is due to a misleading sentence in 
Murray’s Handbook of Spain. It is merely 
a public square with some flowerbeds and 
shrubbery.—1.227. By anciens preux, it seems 
to me, are not meant ancient knights, but the 
reference is to the nine worthies (les anciens 
preux, cp. Littré, s. v.), so famous in the 
middle ages, of which there were three be- 
longing to Jewish history (Joshua, David, Judas 
Maccabaeus), three to classical antiquity (Hec- 

tor, Alexander, Julius Caesar) and three to 
the middle ages (Arthur, Charlemagne, God- 
frey of Bouillon). The use of the article here 
speaks for this interpretation.—l. 521. I think 
the editor has here entirely missed the sense 
of the construction. In the paragraph in 
Littré, to which he refers, as well as in the 


stage direction (1. 628), the accompanying ac- 
cusative is the subject of the following infini- 
tive (qui le laisse faire d’un air indifférent et 
distrait). Put in Jaissez-vous faire, laissez is 
a reflexive verb, and the reflexive object is 
also the object of the following infinitive. 
For purposes of translation the infinitive may 
be considered as having passive meaning ; se 
laisser faire=to allow oneself to be acted 
upon, to be led. Cp. the similar construction, 
Hernani, 365: 

Donnez-vous aussi l’ordre au chef qui la commande 

De se laisser faire. 
—l. 542. Se valent=are equal; add, are worth 
one as much as the other. ‘This is one of the 
French idiomatic constructions presenting par- 
ticular difficulties to English students and 


should be explained more at length. (Cp. | 


the translation of Miss Rena Michaels in her 
edition of Ruy Blas, Holt & Co., 1886. Lit.= 
‘Both are worth’ that is ‘worth something,’ 
sic! )—l. 565. ‘A dansé d'une facson galante’ 
does not mean ‘did some pretty tall kicking,’ 
but rather ‘ has danced with elegance.’ Quite 
contrary to high kicking, the. expression dan- 
ser d'une fagon galante makes one think of 
Mile. de Bourbon’s description of Voiture’s 
dancing, who Says in his letter to the Cardinal 
de la Valette (Crane, Société frang., p. 50) 
‘Mile. de Bourbon jugea qu’a la vérité je 
dansois mal, mais que je tirois bien des armes 
pour ce qu’a la fin de toutes les cadences il 
sembloit que je me misse en garde.—l. 677 
It would be interesting to know upon what 
authority the editor has selected the definite 
date 1026 as the birth year of the Cid. It is 
usually given about 1o40.—l. 964. The Ger- 
man Empire was dissolved on the sixth of 
August 1806, when Franz II abdicated the 
throne, and not in 1804.—l. 965. Finding that 
six hundred leagues is nearly double the 
actual distance between Madrid and Neuburg, 
the editor remarks that ‘the distance both 
ways may be meant however.’ But in 1. 1869 
Don Guritan says, after his return, ‘J’ai fait 
douze cents lieues.’—l. 1358. When gue in 
this peculiar idiomatic construction is men- 
tioned at all, attention should be called to 
the fact that it serves to point out the subject. 
1862. The etymology of Spanish Aidalgo 
as FILIUS ITALICUS was very well as a fancy of 
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Knapp’s in his Spanish Reader, but it has 
never been taken seriously by any one else, 
and does not deserve to be resuscitated after 
Todd’s review of Knapp’s ‘Etymologies,’ Mop. 
Lanc. Notes, i, col. 285.—l. 1908. What is 
the purpose of a note on fafrez, when the 
text (and so also the édition définitive) reads 
paierez?—l. 2196. Since good vigorous render- 
ings of words like pardieu are forbidden by 
our laws of taste, would it not be better to 
omit the translation altogether rather than 
render it by the colorless zounds ? 

The following typographical errors were 
noted: p. v, l. 7, omit the comma between 
master and mind: p. 8 |. 1, change héton to 
hatons ; |. 782 change gu to gui; 1. 786 put a 
period after Prions ; 1. 861 change Blesse to 
Blessé; |. 1055 place an exclamation point 
after // a les ndgres; |. 1175 note the imperfect 
letter-press after d’ Harcourt ; 1. 1200 the num- 
eral stands a line too high; 1. 1757 the édition 
définitive also writes patendtres, but Littré, s. 
v., omits the first circumflex; the word ap- 
pears correctly in the note; 1. 2116 change 
reste to rester. In note 554 change bon homme 
to bonhomme. Note 1862, change //ius to 
jilius, or better omit altogether this part of 
the note. In the Appendix, act V, scéne ii, |. 
6, change ¢raitre to traitre. 

In conclusion let it be said once more, that 
this edition is in every way a scholarly piece 
of work and a most welcome addition to our 
available text-books. 

Joun E. MATZKE. 


Leland Stanford Jr. University. 


ON THE HISTORY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE: 


Illustrations of how it is taught in a Much- 
Advertised Book, with a Few Critical Re- 
marks. 


Now that so much has been written (in The 
Dial and elsewhere) on the subject of how 
English is taught in colleges and universities, 
it may not be amiss to say something about 
how it is taught or ought to be taught 
in the secondary schools. I shall not attempt 
to treat the subject generally or exhaustively, 
but merely throw out a few hints in connec- 


tion with criticisms of a book to which I 
recently gave some attention. 

I refer to Lockwood’s Lessons in English, a 
book which has been widely recommended 
for use in high schools and academies, and is 
mentioned in some University catalogues 
among the books to be studied in preparing 
for entrance to these institutions. During the 
past summer I had occasion to use the book 
with a class of High-School Principals, and 
not finding it to be in all respects as exceilent 
a work as I had been led to suppose, but 
that, on the contrary, it suffers from very grave 
defects, I have thought it worth while to point 
out some of these, the more so because the 
book is designed for use in secondary schools. 

Of all text-books those intended for young 
students need to be the most carefully pre- 
pared, as to both contents and style. The 
book in question, however, cannot be said to 
fulfill these requirements. It is faulty not 
only as regards proportion and the selection 
of topics, but also in logic and grammar. 

The book is ‘‘ adapted to the study of Amer- 
ican classics,’’ and the greater part of it,—the 
introduction, containing suggestions on how 
to teach literature, and the chapters on rhetor- 
ic, composition, and biographical sketches,— 
is on the whole good. But the first chapter, 
which purports to be a history of the English 
language, deserves very little if any praise. It 
seems remarkable that the book has been so 
long before the public without being severely 
criticised in the matter of this chapter. The 
explanation is, perhaps, that those who may be 
the most competent to judge do not as a rule 
use the book in their classes. Instead of giving 
a comprehensive and connected history of 
the English language, which might have been 
done in a simple and interesting way, the 
author has prepared a chapter of scraps, 
which give it the character of a crazy quilt. 
Evidently the author has no thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject, not even enough to use 
discretion in the choice of authorities. Only 
on this supposition can one account for the 
many erroneous, not to say absurd, statements 
to be found in this chapter. A full criticism 
of all these shall of course not be attempted 
here. 

Throughout the chapter the names ‘‘Saxon,”’ 
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Anglo-Saxon,”’ English,”” and ‘‘Eng- 
lish” are, without any good reason, used in- 
terchangeably. For example, on page 17 the 
author says that, ‘‘in time the dialect of the 
West Saxons became the language of liter- 
ature and of law. This is what is known as 
Old English. Thus it happens that the 
language of the Teutonic invaders is called 
sometimes the Anglo-Saxon, sometimes the 
Saxon, and sometimes the English.’’ Here 
‘Old English ”’ and Anglo-Saxon ”’ are used 
as convertible terms for the language of one 
and the same period. But on the very next 
page, where the author gives specimens of 
the Lord’s Prayer in Old English and Middle 
English, the first is called ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon’”’ 
and the second “ Old English.” 

About two pages are given to the subject of 
‘Theories Concerning the Origin of Lan- 
guage ’’ and “Theories Concerning the Begin- 
nings of Speech.’’ These theories are merely 
stated, not enough being said to enable the 
student to form any intelligent idea as to 
which of the theories is the most reasonable ; 
yet in the questions for review (p. 34) the pupil 
is asked not only to state what these theories 
are, but also to tell which he adopts, and why. 
The subject of the theories concerning the 
the origin of language and the beginnings of 
speech is of little practical importance and 
lies far above the capacity of most High- 
School pupils. It belongs rather in a special 
course for advanced students in a college or a 
university. To introduce such theories into 
an elementary course for young pupils, and,- 
still more, to expect these to be able intelli- 
gently to adopt or reject one or another of 
them, is, to say the least, not a sign of much 
pedagogical wisdom. Young students cannot 
have or obtain knowledge enough on so diffi- 
cult and abstract a subject to be able to say, 
with deliberation, that they accept or reject 
one or another theory with regard to it, and it 
is foolish to put such questions to any class of 
students except those of mature age. 

Equally out of place in an elementary course 
are scraps of comparative philology picked 
from various sources and tacked together with 
little or no connection. Nearly a page, for ex- 
ample, is given to show the peculiarities of 
Semitic inflection, though there is hardly any- 


thing to illustrate Indo-European inflection. 
A paragraph on the latter, showing that the 
various languages of the Indo-European fam- 
ily are all essentially alike in their inflectional 
system, would have been both instructive and 
interesting. 

In the classification of the Indo-European 
languages there are several mistakes and 
omissions. Old Slavonic and Bulgarian are 
given as different languages, whereas the one 
is derived from the other; and Servian, Mora- 
vian, Slovakian, and other languages belong- 
ing to the Slavonic branch, are omitted. Old 
Prussian, an extinct language, is mentioned, 
but not Lithuanian and Lettish, which are 
still spoken. Scandinavian is put in between 
High Germanic and Low Germanic, whereas 
these two ought to be mentioned together, 
and Old Saxon, Frisian, Middle English, Mod- 
ern English, Flemish, and other languages of 
the group, are omitted. Among the Celtic 
languages, Erse is not mentioned; but a few 
pages farther on, where forms of the word 
Sather in the various Indo-European languages 
are given, the Erse form occurs, though there 
is no explanation of the meaning of ‘ Erse.”’ 
In the same place (p. 10) vatar and fader are 
given as the Gothic and Dutch forms of this 
word; they should be respectively /adar and 
vader. 

‘‘In the Middle Ages the Arabs...... 
gradually brought under their dominion..... 
the countries of Southern Europe, forming the 
most powerful Semitic kingdom that has ever 
existed.” 

This would mean that the Arabs conquered 
not only Spain but also Italy and the Balkan 
Peninsula, to say nothing of other ‘‘ countries 
in Southern Europe;’’ whereas the truth is 
that the Arabs gained permanent possession 
only of Spain. The Balkan Peninsula was 
not brought under Mohammedan rule till near 
the end of the Middle Ages, and then not 


Furthermore, the empire founded by the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed was never called a 
kingdom, and it soon split up into several 
parts, Spain being the first to separate from 
the unwieldy body. 

On page 11 the statement is made that the 
attention of the Romans was first called to 
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Britain ‘about fifty-five years before Christ, 
when Julius Caesar was conquering the Celtic 
tribes in Spain and Gaul.’”’ Caesar had not 
for many years been in Spain at this time, but 
had been exclusively occupied with the con- 
quest of Gaul. Then follows a passage on 
the early Britons, which is much too long, as 
the book is not a history of the peoples that 
have lived in England, but an elementary text- 
book on language, composition, rhetoric, and 
literature. Jn such a book an account of how 
the stones were placed in the ancient Druidic 
monuments at Carnac and Stonehenge is en- 
tirely out of place. 

On page 13 is found the remark that “ not 
more than a dozen Latin words were left by 
the Romans,” and a few lines farther on (p.14) 
occurs the conflicting statement that ‘‘ not 
more than one hundred Latin words have 
been added to the language by the five cen- 
turies of Roman rule.’’ 

On page 18 after giving the Lord’s Prayer in 
Old English and in the version of Wyclif, the 
author adds that ‘‘it is interesting to notice 
how the Saxon tongue gradually changed in 
form, and how our modern English has im- 
proved upon the style of the first English 
translation of the Bible.’’ One would like to 
have the author point out wherein ‘“‘our modern 
English has improved upon the style of the 
first English translation of the Bible,”’ a task 
which might prove somewhat difficult. Surely 
High-School pupils who have no knowledge 
of Old English cannot decide which of the 
two versions is superior in style. 

Among the gods worshiped by the Teutonic 
invaders of Britain is mentioned Seterne, ‘‘ of 
whom little is known except the name.’’ 
Seterne is: the Old-English form of Saturnus, 
after whom Saturday is named. He was not 
one of the Teutonic gods, and was not wor- 
shiped by the Teutons. . 

On page 21 the author says the Scandinavi- 
ans who invaded England ‘‘lived in the south- 
ern part of Denmark, in part of Norway and 
Sweden, and in the very countries from which 
the English had come.’’ It would be inter- 
esting to know what people lived in the north- 
ern part of Denmark, whether these were not 
Scandinavians also. The sentence illustrates 
the carelessness and indefiniteness pervading 


the whole chapter. Farther down the same 
page the author says, ‘‘The Danes, it must 
be remembered, belonged to the same Teu- 
tonic race with the Saxons.’’ From this the 
beginner has the right to infer that there 
were several Teutonic races, and that the 
Danes and the Saxons together be’onged to 
one of these. 

The leaders of the Scandinavian pirates who 
ravaged the coasts of England, France, and 
other countries, were not called Vikings, as 
we are told on page 22. This name was ap- 
plied to all who engaged in such expeditions. 
The leaders were called Sea-kings. 

‘‘When the Normans had lived in France 
about one hundred years ......... their 
speech was more refined ’’ than that of the 
English. This is an old assumption for which 
there is probably no ground. English had 
been cultivated as a literary language for 
about four centuries before the Norman Con- 
quest, probably still longer; its grammar was 
rich in inflections and stable; it had devel- 
oped a simple, clear, and vigorous prose style, 
hardly surpassed since, and a poetic form of 
no mean excellence; and it possessed a re- 
spectable literature both in prose and verse, 
which is still worth studying. With the pos- 
sible exception of Icelandic (Old Norse), Eng- 
lish was then the most cultivated vernacular 
language in Western Europe. The Romance 
languages, which are all derived from some 
variety of the Vulgar Latin (the Zingua Ro- 
mana Rustica), had hardly assumed a stable 
form as yet, and literature was only just be- 
ginning in France, hardly anything worthy of 
the name having been composed in it before 
the middle of the eleventh century. The state- 
ment that Norman-French was superior to 
and more refined than English as spoken and 
written at the time of the Conquest, is an old 
one which will continue in one form or another 
to disfigure text-books on English until it be- 
comes more common to learn something at 
first hand of the English language and litera- 
ture before the Norman Conquest. It may then 
dawn upon the minds of some who now think 
otherwise, that the Old English (or Anglo- 
Saxon) was a rich and cultivated language, 
and that the effect upon it of the Norman 
Conquest was to impoverish it, and not, as is 
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commonly believed, to enrich it. That some 
centuries later, after it had been degraded 
and impoverished, and its grammar had be- 
come corrupt, it borrowed largely from the 
Norman-French and other sources to make up 
for what it had lost, is quite another matter. 
“The greatest effect of the Norman Con- 
quest upon the language was that it intro- 


_ duced the habit of borrowing words from 


other languages "’ (p. 26). This habit was al- 
ready in vogue before the Conquest, a large 
number of words having been borrowed from 
Greek and Latin. The effect of the Norman 
Conquest upon the English Language was 
that the latter ceased to be a language of the 
ruling class, those who spoke it being de- 
prived of nearly all the influential positions 
both in Church and State; that it was less 
cultivated as a literary language; and that, 
being thereby deprived of the conservative 
influence of literature, it became subject as 
never before to the processes of growth and 
decay, so that in one century after the Con- 
quest it changed more than it had done in the 
four centuries preceding. The grammar was 
thrown into hopeless confusion, most of the 
old inflections being gradually lost, and hun- 
dreds of words were dropped and replaced 
by French words. Finally, after the loss of 
most of their French possessions, the Normans 
and the English began to amalgamate; the Nor- 
mans learned to speak the language they had 
before despised; and in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when so great an author as Chaucer 
chose to write in it rather than in French, the 
English language again attained the position 
it had lost at the time of the Conquest. But 
it was now a very different language; the 
rich inflections of the Old English period had 
almost entirely disappeared, and the vocabu- 
lary was nearly half French. 

The criticism was made that the book is 
faulty in logic. An example or two will suf- 
fice. ‘Julius Caesar did not succeed in con- 
quering the warlike Britons, although for 


nearly five centuries after his invasion the — 


Romans regarded Britannia as one of their 
provinces’ (p. 12). If, instead of the second, 
the first of these clauses began with ‘al- 
though,’’ the sentence would have some mean- 
ing ; but even then it would state only a half- 


truth. The Romans not only regarded Britain 
as one of their provinces, but they actually 
conquered it, the conquest being begun in the 
reign of Claudius and finished in the reign of 
Domitian. 

‘‘Asthe Angles, Saxons, and Jutes mingled 
more and more, great changes became ap- 
parent in their form of speech, and in time the 
dialect of the West Saxons became the lan- 
guage of literature and of law. This is what 
is known as Old English. Thus it happens 
that the language of the Teutonic invaders is 
called sometimes ¢he Anglo-Saxon, some- 
times ¢he Saxon, and sometimes the Eng- 
lish”? (p. 17). 

The first sentence of this passage is mean- 
ingless. West Saxon became the literary 
language because the West Saxons became 
politically the dominant tribe in England, 
not because of changes that became ap- 
parent in consequence of the mingling of 
the varioustribes. Inthe last sentence ‘“‘thus’”’ 
has nothing to refer to. We are not told how 
or why ‘‘the language of the Teutonic invad- 
ers is called sometimes the Anglo-Saxon, 
sometimes the Saxon, and sometines the Eng- 
lish.” 

On page 29 occurs the surprising statement 
that ‘‘the English-speaking people are famil- 
iar with most of the other languages spoken 
in the world.”’ The truth is that the English- 
speaking people, like other peoples, are fa- 
miliar with no language but their own, and 
that most of them do not even know that very 
well. Perhaps this goes without saying; but 
in books for the young, one looks for more 
guarded statements. 

Upon the whole, the first chapter of Lock- 
wood's Lessons in English is as ill-propor- 
tioned and careless in style as anything I 
have ever met with in a text-book. Only a 
few of the many mistakes have been noticed, 
and yet it is time to bring these remarks to a 
close. Before doing so, however, I must sub- 
stantiate my other charge, that the book also 
suffers from grammatical mistakes. Two 
such are found on page 71, in the questions, 
**What are [sic] represented by the birds and 
butterflies?”’ and ‘‘What are meant by the peb- 
bles?” 


ALBERT E. EGGE, 
State University of Iowa. 
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RECENT FRENCH TEXTS. 


Fleurs de France. Quinze Contes choisis et 
annotés par C. FonrAIng, B. L.,L.D., direc- 
tor of French Instruction in the High Schools 
of Washington, D.C. Boston: D.C. Heath 
& Co., 1895, pp. 154. 

Les Historiens frangais du xixe sitcle. With 
explanatory, grammatical, historical and 
biographical notes by C. FoNTAINE. New 
York: William R. Jenkins, 1894. 12mo, pp- 
384. 

Jules Verne: Le Tour du monde en quatre- 
vingts jours. Abbreviated edition with 
English notes by A. H. EDGREN, Professor 
of Romance Languages, University of Ne- 
braska. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1894. 
Boards, 8vo, pp. 178. 


THE ‘conte’ seems to have come tostay. I 
think it is well that it has. Experience sug- 
gests to me that the pithy, short story is the 
most satisfactory form of French literature to 
put before a college student in the earlier 
stages of his study. I referred, a year ago, in 
a review of a ‘recueil’ of ‘contes’ edited by 
M. Bercy, to the supremacy of the French in 
this kind of writing, and to the increasing 
demand for it in this country as material for 
class-room instruction. The appearance now 
of a new collection of recent French stories is 
justified by this demand. 

Fleurs de France is the third ‘recueil’ that 
Professor Fontaine has given us. His two 
volumes of Historiettes modernes, of which 
the first appeared in 1888, are well known and 
have done excellent service. The present 
volume is due to the editor’s wish to offer 
teachers of French a ‘‘nouveau recueil de 
contes qui représentent dans ce qu’il a de plus 
vivant l’esprit des écrivains modernes.”’ 

The fifteen stories comprising this collection 
have a decidedly modern or living tone and 
spirit about them. One or two of them might 
be termed ‘fin de siécle.’ This is true of the 
last and longest (pp. 25,) piece of the book, 
Par le rapide by Halévy, which racily de- 
velops a courtship and proffer of marriage 
during a trip from Paris to Marseille on the 
limited express. While all the stories of the 
collection are most readable and interesting 
for one who can fully appreciate the more 


delicate tones of French literature, two or 
three of them (as Le Cheval bleu and Solange- 
au-loup) are rather naive in treatment, where 
more vigor might be better suited to the 
average class-room. One of them (Une Suite 
by René Maizeroy) is quite melodramatic with 
interlarded English words 4 /a Georges Ohnet. 
But as a whole they form a very attractive 
group, set-off by much finely chiseled work. 
Mademoiselle Sidonie, by Paul Vigné d’Octon, 
is a charming sketch, with delicious bits of 
description. Among the better known writers 
who have been drawn upon are: Coppée 
(two selections), Halévy, Theuriet and Ernest 
Daudet. 

The notes to the stories are fittingly brief, 
covering only difficult expressions and historic- 
al allusions. As in the second volume of the 
editor's Historiettes, the selections are pre- 
ceded by short biographical notices when that 
has been possible. A table of contents might 
have facilitated the use of the book. Half a 
dozen typographical slips haye been noted; 
they occur at; p. 20, 1. 1; p. 31, 1. 8; p. 36, 1. 
1; p. 69, 1. 10; p. 97, 113 p. 128,1.4. Fleurs 
de France is a very neat little volume and 
justifies its title. It deserves the same gen- 
erous recognition that has been accorded the 
editor’s previous collections. 

Les Historiens frangais is the third volume 
of a series, begun in 1889, upon the French 
writers of this century, the first volume taking 
up the poets, the second (published in 1892) 
being devoted to the ‘prosateurs.’ In pre- 
senting the present collection, the editor has 
had in mind the study of the history of a 
country as an important adjunct to the study 
of its language : 

“Ona pensé que l’enseignement de la langue 
elle-méme n’est pas le seul devoir qui s’impose 
au professeur. I] doit encore s’appliquer a 
développer l’ensemble des connaissances de 
ses éléves: or il n’en est point de plus im- 

ortante que celle de I’histoire du pays dont 
ils étudient la grammaire et la littérature.’’ 

The study of the entire history of France 
being a task too long and too arduous, the 
editor has confined himself to the last two 
hundred and fifty years, beginning with the 
reign of Louis XIV. He wishes to present a 
volume of judiciously grouped extracts, which 
may stimulate American students to a more 
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thorough study of French history, as well as 
inspire in them ‘respect and love’ for France 
herself. 
Professor Fontaine has made eighty-eight 
excerpts, most of them short, from eleven 
prominent historical writers of the nineteenth 
century. He has cleverly arranged his ma- 
terial, dividing it chronologically into fifteen 
periods. The extracts are skillfully bound to- 
gether by historical comments in French, 
written by the editor himself. Each new nar- 
rative is thus led up to, there are substantially 
no breaks, and the whole forms a fairly good 
compendium of the history of France from 
the year 1643, to the presenttime. The editor 
has also added, from his own pen, a short 
chapter on the history of the last twenty years, 
closing with the election of President Casimir 
Périer. A concluding page refers to the pres- 
ent industrial and colonial interests of France. 
A text-book like this of Professor Fontaine 
may be judged from two standpoints: (1) as 
material for the study of French literature, (2) 
as material for the study of French history. 
If our main object is to study the writings of 
the French historians as pieces of literature, 
then it seems to me that the extracts of des 
Historiens frangais are decidedly too short 
and scrappy. The chronological arrangement 
scatters the selections of the individual his- 
torians to all parts of the book. For a satis- 
factory study of such an author in the class- 
room, I sould myself much prefer complete 
chapters or subjects, which would allow a 
fuller consideration of the writer’s style and 
method. Aside from the critical study of lit- 
erature, however, the subject matter of the 
volume constitutes a very interesting survey 
of French history, and the editor deserves 
much credit for his skillful manipulation of it. 
The notes, largely historical, are at the foot of 
the page, as are also the biographical notices 
of authors; the latter are brief and pointed. 
Among the numerous texts for elementary 
work that have appeared during the past 
winter, /e Tour du monde is worthy of special 
note. It is bright, interesting and not difficult. 
It has been judiciously condensed, without 
injury to the story, and brought within the 
limits of a few weeks study for first-year 
classes. A possible objection may be made 


to the frequent recurrence in the story of 
numerous English words, but many of these 
are unavoidable borrowings, and the editor 
has carefully grouped most of them at the end 
of the book, indicating their common pronun- 
ciation in French. The notes have been made 
for comparative beginners, and cover just the 
needful points. A brief biographical notice 
characterizes pointedly the writer and _ his 
work, while a map outlines the itinerary of the 
hero. 

Such an edition of this popular story is a 
welcome addition to the texts available for 
early reading, and can not fail to meet with 
favor. The number of misprints which occur 
is unfortunately larger than has been the rule 
in the volumes of the ‘Modern Language 
Series’ to which the book belongs. Mistakes 
in the text may be found on: p. 21, |. 19; p. 
28, 1. 12, 1. 25; p. 29, 1.17; p. 30, 1. 6 (the date); 
p. 39, |. ag, 1. 32. p. St, 1. 30; p. 92, 1. 7, 1. 22; 
p. 95, 1.32. Also on the cover, sin the Quatre- 
vingts of the title is lacking. The boards are 
an improvement upon the previous paper 
covers of the series. 

B. L. Bowen. 
Ohio State University. 


SCANDINAVIAN GRAMMAR. 


A Danish and Dano-Norwegian Grammar. 
By P. Grotu, A.M. vi, 143 pp. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1894. 

A Short Scandinavian Grammar. Oldnor- 
disk Formlzre i Grundrids. Being Out- 
lines of Old Icelandic Accidence in Modern 
Danish. Edited by Dr. KARL LENTZNER. 
32 pp. Oxford: 1895. 


THERE are several Danish grammars and at 
least one Dano-Norwegian one, for English 
students, but the work under notice is, as far 
as is known to me, the first systematic presen- 
tation in one volume of the differences be- 
tween these two forms of Scandinavian speech. 
The plan of considering separately the sounds 
of the two languages, as one is almost 
tempted to call them, is heartily to be recom- 
mended. The phonetic differences between 
Danish proper and its Norwegian modification 
are, in fact, so radical as absolutely to necessi- 
tate such a separation. And in this connec- 
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tion the admirable presentation of the real 
nature of the literary language of Norway 
should receive special notice. With charac- 
‘teristic national pride many Norwegians that 
- ought to know better call their language Nor- 
wegian. Our author sums up his discussion 
of the question with the clear and correct, but 
from the Norwegian standpoint, unpatriotic 
statement that 


‘“‘we have at the present time two kinds of 
Danish language, the pure Danish used in 
Denmark and by Danish authors, and the 
Dano-Norwegian used in Norway by most of 
the educated classes, especially in the cities, 
and by most of the Norwegian authors.”’ 


It may be assumed that the reproduction of 
the Norwegian sounds is correct, since it is 
based on the actual observation and practice 
of the author. The same, unfortunately, can- 
not be said of Mr. Groth’s treatment of the 
Danish sounds, which, if my own observations 
be correct, shows numerous faults. This un- 
equal treatment is not at all strange, for the 
very similarity of Danish and Dano-Norwe- 
gian undoubtedly proved a drawback rather 
than a help to the author. Another source of 
mistakes is probably to be found in one of the 
authorities to which acknowledgment is made 
in the preface, Poéstion’s Déanische Sprache, 
which, though possessing many valuable fea- 
tures, must be used with caution. 

Among the incorrect pronunciations of the 
Danish vowels may be noted the following :— 

‘« 4 has a sound very near that of English a 
in father.’’ This is the case in two of the ex- 
amples given but not in Gade and Ade, where 
and always before 6, d, g, vit has the sound 
of a in fat prolonged and not, as is stated, ‘in 
the vulgar Copenhagen pronunciation alone.’ 
I have yet to meet the Dane, educated or un- 
educated, who fails to make a distinction of 
quality between long and short a. The ex- 
amples of @ (long)=represented by e should 
not include bedre, regjere, tjene, fjerde and 
several others. Thezin “sk, Pligt, etc., does 
not represent the sound é in é/é, but a sound 
intermediate between éandi, while Aunastand 
Kuffert may also be spelt with 90, the pronunci- 
ation is in either case # and not as is stated, o. 

Under the consonants the following points 
were noted: the initial of Viol and Violin is 


no longer pronounced as /, and Fernis is, so 
far as is known to me, never written Vernis. 
It is not so given, at least, by A. Larsen. 
Neither is Stiffader a common form for Sted- 
Sader. The statement that ‘ colloquially v is 
often dropped after 7’ is hardly strong enough, 
as the v is practically never heard in such 
words as fo/v, halv,etc. Dis never sounded, 
except by poetical license, in Zesende, Tid- 
ende, 42lde, Kunde and Velde. 

It has been stated that the Danish sounds 
must offer special difficulty to a Norwegian. 
To all students, however, the pronunciation of 
this Scandinavian language must be more or 
less of a horror. As compared with Dano- 
Norwegian or with Swedish, Danish sounds 
almost slovenly, especially when spoken by 
Copenhageners. My purpose in dwelling up- 
on certain incorrect representations of Danish 
sounds must not be regarded as a reflection 
on the general value of this grammar, but 
rather as an illustration of the almost total 
depravity of spoken Danish. Dr. Groth is to 
be congratulated not only for having produced 
the first real Danish grammar in English, but 
also for having given a valuable popular treat- 
ment of the subject, The practical purpose 
of the book has been constantly kept in view 
and the mark of the experienced teacher is 
seen on every page. 

Dr. Lentzner’s Outlines would have been 
made much more generally useful had either 
English or German been adopted for the dis- 
cussion of the Icelandic forms. While per- 
haps all Scandinavian scholars include mod- 
ern Danish in their studies, many make a 
beginning with the older language. Further- 
more, there already exists an admirable treat- 
ment of Old Norse accidence in Danish, com- 
piled by Prof. Wimmer, which, details apart, 
differs from the present work only in being 
less condensed. It is to be hoped that if a 
second edition be called for, it may appear 
in the language of the students for whom its 
place of publication shows that it is intended. 

The unavoidably close resemblance between 
these Outlines and Prof. Wimmer’s Form/ere 
naturally suggests a comparison between the 
two treatments. The first difference that 
strikes one is to the advantage of the former, 
in that a distinction is made between the sym- 
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bol for the open and close ¢ that does not 
appear in the fourth edition of the Formlzre 
the latest known tome. A valuable feature of 
Prof. Wimmer’s work, a list of the Danish 
grammatical terms with the Latin Equivalents 
is, on the other hand, omitted. This is par- 
ticularly unfortunate in a grammar intended 
for English readers, for whom such a word as 
Medlydssammensmeltning is, to say the least, 


* an awkward substitute for assimilation. In- 


deed, it would be better still to omit the Dan- 
ish terms altogether. Another omission, evi- 
dently aresult of the severe condensation 
employed by the author, is the failure to give 
examples of the various phonetic changes 
discussed. The gain in space seems fre- 
quently to be made at the expense of clear- 
ness. The statement § 10, that ‘final gis often 
lost in the strong preterits ’ might be improved 
by substituting ‘as a rule’ for ‘often.’ The 
treatment of nouns according to their stems 
is a marked improvement on Prof. Wimmer’s 
classification by inflectional endings. In spite 
of its Danish form, this summing up of Old- 
Norse forms ought to prove of value for pur- 
poses of ready reference. 


DANIEL KILHAM DODGE. 
University of Illinois. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


The Academic French Course, in accordance 
with the latest Grammatical Rules adopted 
by the French Academy. By ANTOINE 
MuzzarE.Lu!, Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages and Literature. First Year (pp. 233 
and pp. 66 vocabulary and index). American 
Book Co, Cincinnati. 


Lectures faciles paur [ Etude du Frangais. 
Avec notes grammaticales et explicatives. 
By Pavut Bercy, B.L., L.D., Director of 
P. Bercy’s School of Languages, N. Y. (Pp. 
207, and pp. 48 notes and tables.) New 
York: W.R. Jenkins. 


Tue author does not believe in the ‘much 
vaunted Natural method.’’ He adheres to the 
‘*Standard method,”’ endeavoring at the same 
time to make his book “practical.’’ We find 
rules on pronunciation, on the parts of speech, 
with plenty, a great plenty, of simple exer- 


cises, lessons for recapitulation for written and 
oral use, and (pp. 166-181) a dozen short and 
simple pieces in French for translation and 
‘general recapitulation,”’ mainly by means of 
changes in gender, number, or person, indi- 
cated by the author. An appendix of fifty 
pages on ‘“Syntax’’ contains very little of 
syntax, twenty-two pages being filled with 
paradigms of verbs and most of the remain- 
ing space with tables, lists, and rules for the 
formation of plural and feminine, etc. ‘The 
subjunctive mood, the irregular verbs and 
their derivatives, together with various other 
instruments of torture to a beginner, have been 
left over for the second year.’’ (!) No sub- 
junctive form occurs in the volume, except in 
the paradigms. Only very few errors have 
been noticed (p. 105, Combien de cerises as-tu 
mangé?). Teachers who share the author’s 
pedagogical views will have no fault to find 
with his book. 

The twenty-two short modern tales contained 
in M. Bercy’s collection are entertaining and, 
in the main, well chosen. The author's plan, 
to teach French syntax in close connection 
with the text, by means of observation and 
induction, will commend itself to most teachers, 
and the ‘notes grammaticales,’ following each 
story, will prove an aid to this end, without 
hindering the teacher from modifying the 
course suggested, if he prefers. The book 
has no vocabulary, but a number of idioms 
and phrases are translated in notes at the end 
of the volume. This collection of stories may 
be used to good advantage also by teachers 
who do not approve of the author’s method 
of teaching as set forth in his other publica- 
tions. 

A. LoDEMAN, 


Ypsilanti, Mich. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Michel Strogoff, par JULES VERNE, abridged 
and edited with notes by Epwin SEELYE 
Lewis, Ph. D., Princeton University. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1894. 
vii+222 pp., 12mo.2 3d. ed. 

z In this third edition the editor has corrected a few 


(not all) typographical errors, and has added a short table of 
verbal endings (page 223). It would, perhaps, have been 
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Dr. Lewis thinks that an American student 
should begin reading French as soon as the 
regular verbs have been reached, and before 
attempting the irregular verbs; with this idea 
in view he edits the text noted above. Its 
distinguishing features are: 1. That all the 
irregular verbs in the text are referred by 
number to a list in the back of the book ;? 2. 
A classified list is given of subjunctives to 
which the notes constantly refer. 

As the editor states in his preface, the list of 
irregular verbs and the treatment of the sub- 
junctive are taken almost entirely from Whit- 
ney’s Grammar, and, apparently, the only 
addition made to Whitney’s list of irregular 
verbs is dépendre.3 


‘* The unessential and least interesting parts 
[of the text], usually descriptive of rr 
and scenery, have been cut out, and brief 
summaries in English made of them.” 


The result is a most interesting and concise 
tale in which my last year’s Freshman class 
took keen interest. 

It is a pity that Dr. Lewis did not adda 
map of the scene of action, as Prof. Edgren 
does in his Le Your du monde en Quatre- 
vingts Jours (1894); for there are many geo- 
graphical points for which students and in- 
structor vainly look in the notes. The book 
is neatly printed in the main, although not a 
few typographical errors have escaped atten- 
tion; thus, in the text: 


Page. Line. 

3, 26, for pietine read piétine. 

9g, 12, intéret intérét, 

so, 22, & “des. 

63, 6, ‘ le 

63, 14, ‘* complétement ‘* completement. 
93, 19, mére ‘mere. 
132, 16, céte cété 
139, 13, complétement ‘* completement. 
167, 8, ‘* nuis nutts. 

In the notes: 


well to give the exceptions (sommes, dites, faites, etc.) to the 
forms -ons and -ez given in the table; or at least to mention 
that there are exceptions to the forms given. 


2 A most excellent plan. 


3 The statement is made in the preface that a number of 
additions is given to Whitney’s list. 
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Page. Line. 

18, 2,for 2 read }. 

28, 19, 79 70. (?) 

48, 25, eut “ent. 

62, 24, ‘* 62 * & 

71, 1, ‘* guelguechose quelque chose. 
103, 6, guelguechose quelque chose. 


The notes to the first part of the text are 
very full, and are later confined mostly to 
references to the list of subjunctives. Occas- 
ionally the expected note is lacking: page 6, 
“guidé par un instinct de Delaware’’; page 
15, ‘‘ podaroshna’’; pages 23 and 24, “ taren- 
tass’’ and ‘‘télégue”’ are not distinguished ; 
page 25, ‘‘iemschik’’; page 46, ‘‘kreml”’; 
page 86, ‘‘ Béranger’’; page 128, ‘‘image de 
la Panaghia.”’ 

Sometimes the editor’s statements seem 
rather vague: in the notes to page 2, lines 9 
and 16, the student is told that ce is used in 
preference to i/ in ‘‘such expressions as 
these,’’ and the note to page 3, line 32, refers 
him back to this explanation. Similarly, page 
67, line 22, the editor, in a note to ‘““pour qui,”’ 
remarks: ‘‘this is one of the rare cases, in 
French, where the antecedent of the relative 
may be omitted”’; but he does not explain 
just what constitutes the present case. Nor is 
it sufficient, in commenting on “ainsi que 
l’avait dit’’ (p. 6, 1. 25), to assert that ‘‘Ze, the 
neuter pronoun, should seldom be translated 
in (?) English.’”?’ The student does not know 
what “‘ neuter pronoun ”’ means, and looks in 
vain for a reference tothe grammar. (Cf. p. 
19, 1. 15, note). The note to page 13, line 15: 
‘ était-il is here neuter, viz. ‘was it’’’ (I quote 
the note entire), is not likely to make the 
point clear. How can ééait-i/ be neuter? 

The translation of some passages would 
seem rather too free for the best interests of 
the elementary student; thus, ‘cheval de 
Sond’ (page 55, line 11) is translated : ‘‘of good 
qualities’’; page 83, line 14, ‘cela ne faisait 


4 The.following errors occur in the first edition (1893) and 
are corrected in the third: 


Page 6, line 8, for guide read guid¢. 
28, liseré “ liséré, 
3, main “ mains. 
“ or, xrrand17, “ céte 
In the notes: 
Page 13, line 30, for /#z méme read lui-méme 
36, 1, Sut “ fat. 
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pas l’affaire du correspondant’: “this was not 
what the correspondent intended to allow”’; 
page 117, line 32, ‘tant bien que mal’: ‘‘as 
far as it could’’; page 167, line 9, ‘a beau- 
coup prés’: ‘“‘by a good deal’’; page 170, 
line 8, ‘en dehors de lui et par’: ‘‘as owing not 
to him but to”’; and page 172, line 27, ‘avoir 
bon marché de’: ‘‘to have soon done with.”’ 
The translation is right, of course; is right 
in every case ; but a text for beginners is not, 
I think, the place for free translation. It is 
not so much the idea as the grammatical con- 
struction, the syntax, the form, that is of 
paramount importance for beginners; and to 
my mind free translation (in notes or glossary) 
is the curse of modern elementary text-books. 

But to return to the text.—In the note to 
page 3, line 8, the editor translates du in ‘ téte 
carrée du haut,’ as ‘‘as to’’; it would perhaps 
have been well to add that de here, is, as 
usual, the English ‘‘of’’; as, in ‘strong of 
limb”’ and the like. In the note to line 11 of 
the same page (3), ‘ venait a’ is explained, and 
‘venir de’ is treated in the notes to pages 7 
and 17, lines 22 and 12 respectively; but 
venir without following preposition is not 
mentioned. One note should have explained 
the three uses. 

I trust that more intelligent students than 
those whom I have had to teach, will not 
argue from the translation ‘‘nothing less 
than ”’ given in ‘ Le gros gibier n’était rien de 
moins que \’ours sibérien,’ that, if the game 
were nothing, less than it was bear, it could 
not have been bear—for bear it undoubtedly 
was (p. 5. 1. 12). The note should have added 
that the de is here partitive. Page 5, line 23, 
note; ‘manquer de’ does not,always mean 
“to fail to’’; the statement should be re- 
stricted. And page 14, line 31: Is the inver- 
sion in ‘Aussi... . les portiéres s*ouvrirent- 
elles, et les voyageurs, effarés, n’eurent-ils 
qu’une pensée,’ due, as the editor states, to 
vivid narration, or merely to the fact that 
aussi usually requires such inversion when it 
begins a sentence? Again, the translation 
‘*whose only profile,’’ ‘‘whose single pro- 
file’’ is scarcely satisfactory for ‘dont le seul 
profil’ (p. 17, 1. 10, note); nor is there neces- 
sarily any difference in the meaning of the 
expression given and that of ‘dont le profil 


seul,’ which Dr. Lewis contrasts with it. 

The note to p. 27, line 20, calls attention to 
the omission of fas after pouvoir. Why not 
add savoir, cesser and oser? Is it not only by 
taking advantage of such ‘‘openings’’ that 
syntax can be successfully taught? If it be 
true, as we are told in the note to page 49, 
line 22, that ‘‘¢out before a feminine adjec- 
tive or noun, has the feminine form fouée only 
when the following adjective or noun begins 
with a consonant,’’ how does the editor ac- 
count for such constructions as ‘toute autre 
chose’ (Cf. Littré)? 

Finally, few, I think, will agree with the 
editor that ‘il nous va falloir nous séparer’ 
(p. 116, I. 20, note) ‘*would be grammatical 
but inelegant.’’ Is it not ungrammatical as 
well as inelegant ? 

Possibly the biographical note is the least 
essential part of an elementary text-book ; 
Dr. Lewis has apparently so considered it in 
the book before us. It seems surprising that 
he should have found “‘the material already in 
existence for Jules Verne’s life most meagre 
and contradictory’’; at least it would seem 
strange until we find his sources. Neither 
Johnson's New Universal Cyclopedia nor the 
American Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica can be considered final sources for 
the biography of contemporary French writers, 
and a cursory glance at the articles on Jules 
Verne (or the fact that he is not mentioned) in 
Lorenz,s Larousse,6 Weller,7 Cushing,’ Qué- 
rard,9 Sommervogelte and Vapereau or 
any one of them—would have doubtless in- 
duced the editor to discard as highly improb- 
able the statement made in 7he Diah? and 

5 Catalogue général dz la librairie fran, aise, t. iv, 1871, 
$.U. 


6 Dict. du sitcle, t. xv, 1876, s. v. 

7 Weller, Emil; Lexicon Pseudonymorum, 2nd ed., 1886. 
Not mentioned. 

8 Anonyms, 1889. Not mentioned. 

g Les superchéries littéraires dévoilées, 3¢ éd., t. iii, 1870. 
Not mentioned, 


10 Dict. des ouvr. anonymes et pseud., 1884. Not men- 
tioned, 


; 11 Dict. univ. des contemp., 5e éd., Paris, 1880. 


12 Vol. xiv, p. 289; the article is ‘‘a quotation from the 
London Literary World,” 
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quoted by him, that the novelist is a native of 
Warsaw, Olchewitz by name, and that ‘‘Verne”’ 
is but a translation of the “initial syllable of 
his family patronymic ”’ ;:3 and ‘such reading 
would also have convinced him™ that the au- 
thor of the work edited was born at Nantes, 
February 8, 1828, a Frenchman of France, 
and not in 1814 as the American Supplement 
of the Britannica (I believe alone) supposes. 


[I received the following letter from Jules 
Verne after the review, given above, had been 
written 


Amiens, le 17 Avril, 1895. 
Cher Monsieur, 

Je me hate de répondre 4 votre aimable 
lettre que je viens de recevoir 4l’instant. Elle 
a couru a Nantes, puis a Paris, et elle est 
arrivée 4 Amiens, ma ville d’adoption, ot je 
demeure depuis 25 ans. La fable ou légende 

ue vous me citez, j’ai déja eu l’occasion de la 

émentir. Non, je ne suis point Polonais. Je 
suis Frangais, né 4 Nantes, 8 février 1828, de 
parents francais, mon pére étant originaire 
des environs de Paris (Provins, Brie) et ma 
mére de la Basse-Bretagne (Morlaix). C’est 
étre déja vieux que d’étre né en 1828, et je 

roteste absolument contre la date de 1814. 
Il me faudrait encore un certain nombre 
d’années pour achever l’oeuvre des Voyages 
Extraordinaires! Y arriverais-je 4 les avoir? 
. .. qui sait, si ce n’est la Providence! | 

Veuillez me compter parmi_ vos amis, cher 
monsieur, moi qui compte bien des amis, je 
crois, dans les Etats-Unis d’ Amérique. 

JULES VERNE.] 


W. Stuart SYMINGTON, JR. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 


I must thank Mr. Symington for the forego- 
ing review, and am only sorry it did not ap- 
pear sooner, so that use might have been 
made of it in the preparation of my third 
edition of Michel Strogoff. There are one or 
two suggestions, however, conveyed by this 
review, which, in justice to myself, should be 
corrected. 

In such words as comp/étement, 1 retain 

13 Dr. Lewis does not notice that Verne is not ‘* beech’’ 
but ‘‘alder,”’ See preface. 

14 The editor gives his readers the choice of the two dates 
(1814 and 1828), but-adds in the foot-note: “So far asl 
know at present, this [1828] is the correct statement.’” It may 
be of interest toknow that M. Jules Troubat, librarian at the 
Bibliothique nationale, Paris, kindly confirmed my opinions 
as expressed above. 


Verne’s spelling, for he often uses an acute 
accent over the e immediately preceding a 
mute ¢; for the same reason do I retain the 
hyphen between ¢rés and a following adjec- 
tive. Ithought every American student would 
understand the reference toa ‘‘ Delaware’’; 
podaroshna is explained, I think, in the course 
of the text, and I give translations for ¢aren- 
tass, télegue, iemschik and kreml. Such ex- 
pressions would be as strange to a French boy 
as they are to our young students, and I think 
it is really a mistake to weary the latter with 
too frequent notes, which would then, I fear, 
be read only by theinstructor. As for the note 
on pour gui, it should have been quoted in full 
(the reference is to p. 6, |. 22); this is the final 
statement: ‘‘the full expression would be 
pour celui qui, the shorter pour gui being 
more indefinite.”’t I rather like the term 
“neuter pronoun,’’ which I am by no means 
the first to use, but it is true that é¢az¢-7/ can- 
not be neuter, any more than ‘‘was it’ in Eng- 
lish ; this reading will be changed in the next 
edition. 

Now we come to the use of free translation 
with American students. If it be true that 
‘free translation is the curse of modern ele- 
mentary text-books,’’ I think it no less true 
that ‘“‘literal translation is the bane of mod- 
ern language teaching in all grades,’’ and I 
have in mind more than one edition of French 
texts. In other words, the two extremes are 
injurious. I often give the literal translation 
of French expressions, generally accompanied 
with a rendering into idiomatic English. 
Sometimes I do not give this literal paraphras- 
ing, and for obvious reasons, especially when 
the words arecommon. For example, how do 
the following sentences sound in English: 
“Horse of depth,” ‘‘this did not make the 
affair of the correspondent,’”’ ‘‘as well as 
badly,” ‘‘to a good deal near,’’ ‘‘ outside of 
him and by,” ‘‘have cheap of?’’ No, there 
are times when a literal translation is nothing 
short of absurd, though the instructor must 
be most careful not to allow free translation 
to be synonymous with careless translation. 


x And so with my rendering of manguer de on p. 5, 1. 23; 
I translate it here so as to help the student in this particular 
passage. A glance at any French dictionary, under manguer 
would show the need of such assistance. 
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Careless translation is, most assuredly, the 
‘‘curse’’ of modern language teaching, a 


curse which fortunately our American instruc- - 


tors are guarding against more and more. 

I must confess that I do not fully appreciate 
the logical reasoning of Mr. Symington’s 
students in the translation of rien de moins 
gue, but this is probably not the first time a 
teacher has been mystified by a student’s 
reasoning. As to Mr. Symington’s remark 
about my note on /ou/, I need only say that I 
was referring to the adverbial use of /ou?/, as 
illustrated in both the examples noted, of 
which the second is: si, toute femme, tout en- 
Sant quelle était. Toute is used before autre 
when it qualifies the following feminine noun ; 
as, for example, foute autre place qu'un trone 
edt été, meaning foute place autre qu'un tréne, 
etc.;2, but when /out modifies autre itself, it 
remains unchanged, as in vous méritez une 
tout autre fortune, donnez-moi une tout autre 
occupation. Yet in my next edition I shall 
state distinctly that I am referring to the ad- 
verbial use of fou¢. In an elementary text- 
book, however, such niceties of spelling need 
not be considered, and especially as they are 
not mentioned in such a work as Whitney’s 
large French Grammar (cf. § 116, c, where, it 
is true, the example e//es sont toutes malades 
is unfortunate). 

But I must pass on to statements which, if 
correct, would show that I ama most careless. 
nay, even ignorant editor, I refer to Mr. 
Symington’s comments on my unpretentious 
biographical note. While reading whatever 
material 1 could find on Verne’s life, I was 
rather amused at three statements contained 
in generally reliable works; my amusement 
was caused by the wide difference of opinion 
on the birth and life of an author so well- 
known as Jules Verne, who was born in the 
beginning of this century. So I quoted these 
three statements, remarking in a note that I 
considered correct the one found in Johnson’s 
New Universal Cyclopedia (iv, p. 1137); 
namely, that Verne ‘‘ was born at Nantes on 
the 8th February, 1828.”’ And now I am sup- 
posed to find these sources “‘final.’’ I mention 

2 This use of toute is the same as in the example jy 


resterai toute une anne (Edgren’s French Grammar, 3 
292); that is, toute is here an adjective. 


in a note which statement I believe to be cor- 
rect, and, in spite of that, my reviewer seems 
to be under the impression that I think Verne to 
be the translation of a Polish name Olchewitz; 
he even represents me as not noticing that 
verne means “‘alder,’’ and not ‘‘ beech,’”’ when 
I am merely quoting from the Déiad a state- 
ment taken from the London Literary World. 
If Verne is mentioned (or ‘‘not mentioned ’’) 
only in the dictionaries and catalogues cited 
by Mr. Symington, I shall still maintain that 
‘the material already in existence for Jules 
Verne’s life is most meagre.’”’ The article 
which I said, in my preface, was sent me by 
Mr. S. S. McClure, has since then appeared in 
his Magazine, and is still the most interesting 
article which has come to light so far. I 
merely ask that Mr. Symington’s review of my 
biographical note be compared with the note 
itself, and I believe that most editors will agree 
with me in thinking that such criticism is more 
careless, to say the least, than my note ap~ 
pears to the critic. Notice, for instance, the 
fourteenth and last note: I am supposed to 
‘*give my readers the choice of two dates,”’ 
and then I am made to “‘add”’ that ‘‘ this is 
the correct statement.’’ What is the correct 
statement? The choice? This misrepresenta- 
tion is unfortunate, especially when my note 
very distinctly referred to a statement which I 
am glad to see has since been confirmed by 
M. Jules Troubat. 
Epwin S. Lewis. 

Princeton University. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


Deutsche Studentensprache von FRIEDRICH 
KLuGE, Professor an der Universitat Frei- 
burg i. B. Strassburg: Karl J. Triibner, 
1895. 8vo, pp. x, 136. 

In this comprehensive little book, Kluge has 

given to students of the German language 

much new and valuable information about the 
etymology of numerous words which have 
long been in familiar use, but whose historical 
origin has thus far remained unknown to 
makers of dictionaries. Besides presenting 
the results of the laborious investigations 
necessary for a special work of this kind, he 
has brought to bear a rich fund of knowledge, 
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gained by years of experience as a teacher 
and student of academic life in Germany. 

The necessarily extensive Belesenheit in 
the whole field of German literature, required 
in the writing of an etymological dictionary, 
has particularly fitted the author for the task, 
thus far toa large extent neglected, of giving 
us a thorough history of the part that student 
life has played in the formation of the literary 
language of modern Germany. And for the 
past three or four years he has used what 
time he could spare from his professorial du- 
ties in Jena and Freiburg, in collecting mater- 
ials for the present work, a part of which he 
had already given to the German public in a 
lecture delivered in Jena in 1892, entitled, 
Ueber deutsche Studentensprache, and which 
was published in Bet/lage No. 297, of the 
Miinchner Aligemeine Zeitung for 1892. 

Though a large number of words con- 
sidered by Kluge in his new book appear in 
several of the completer dictionaries of New 
High German; for example, in those of 
Grimm and Sanders, yet much of the ma- 
terial is entirely new, and many words which 
have long had a place in the literary language 
and whose etymology has ever been doubtful, 
are traced back to their origin in the student 
life of two hundred years ago; moreover, no 
one else has given such an exhaustive list 
of references for the use of those words 
to the literature of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. Some of the most impor- 
tant of these sources have been entirely over- 
looked even by such careful and scholarly lex- 
icographers as the Brothers Grimm. 

Kluge divides the subject-matter of his book 
into two parts. Part i (pp.1-74) treats of die 
Studentensprache ; part ii (pp. 75-136) is given 
up to a Worterbuch der Studentensprache. 
The different sources or different phases of 
student life in which numerous durschikose 
words had their origin, are treated in so many 
different subdivisions under Part i, which are 
taken as points of departure for the many inter- 
esting discussions that fill the first half of the 
book. These headings are: Studenten und 
Philister ; Trunkenilitanei; Antike Elemente; 
Burschikose Zoologie; Biblische-theologische 
Nachklinge ; Im Bann des Rotwelsch; Fran- 
zosische Einflisse; Grammatische Eigenart; 


Ursprung und Verbreitung. In the preface 
the author tells briefly how he came to inter- 
est himself in this subject: 


“Wenn ich im Verlauf meiner Arbeiten 
zur Entstehung unserer Schriftsprache und 
wahrend der lexikalischen Sammlungen, die 
der 5. Auflage meines Etymologischen Wo6r- 
terbuchs zu Grunde liegen, auf den Anteil der 
einzelnen Stande am Wachsen und Werden 
unserer Gemeinsprache gefiihrt worden bin, 
so lud mich die Studentensprache noch aus 
andern Griinden zu einer zusammenhangen- 
den Betrachtung ein. Die Geschichte der 
Universitatsstadt (i. e. Jena) in der ich diese 
Studien begonnen, legte mir oft genug den 
Gedanken an die Studentensprache nahe und 
schliesslich erweckte Moritz Heynes Deutung 
der Worte ‘‘burschikos’’ und Hallore”’ in 
mir die Hoffnung, dass ein Versuch iiber 
Wesen und Geschichte der Studentensprache 
_wissenschaftlichen Ergebnissen fiihren 
wiirde.”’ 


He feels however, that his book is not 
an exhaustive treatment of this comparative- 
ly new subject, and offers it to students of the 
German language ‘‘als Beitrag zur deutschen 
Sprachgeschichte und Lexikographie,’’ hav- 
ing remarked (p. x.): 


“‘Trotz so mancher Forderung habe ich 
nicht die ganze einschlagige Litteratur ver- 
wertet. Das Wortmaterial ist zumeist ver- 
steckt in entlegenen Quellen die auch auf 
reichen Bibliotheken fehlen. Meine Liste von 
unbenutzten Denkmalern, die Studentisches 
bieten miissen, ist nicht klein. Aber schon 
jetzt ist das Wortmaterial so reichhaltig, dass 
ich einen Versuch wagen durfte. Und um so 
eher ist ein solcher jetzt am Platz, als sich auf 
dem Gebiet der deutschen Lexikographie 
gewichtige Stimmen ho6ren lassen, die mit 
Recht ein neues Programm von einem gros- 
sen ZukunftswOrterbuch verlangen. Abergern 
und dankbar erkenne ich die mannigfachen 
Anregungen und Nachweise an, die in den 
grossen WOrterbiichern (Grimm und Sanders) 
grade fiir meine Zwecke enthalten sind—wenn 
auch immerhin verwundterbar bleibt, wie z. 
B. das Grimm’sche Wor erbuch die studenti- 
kose Schriftstellerei Laukhards hat v6llig aus- 
ser Acht lassen kénnen.”’ 


In the following remarks on the subject- 
matter of the text the author will, as far as 
possible, be permitted to speak for himself. 
Time and space will permit only the mention- 
ing of a very few of the interesting word-his- 
tories in which the first part of Kluge’s book 
abounds. Notice will also be given, by the 
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way, to what seems to the writer to be the 
most apparent faults of the work, like the 
omission from the text and vocabulary of cer- 
tain words which are in common vogue among 
German students of to-day, and which are not 
explained in the better modern German dic- 
tionaries. In a treatise on the Studenten- 
sprache one expects to find explanations given 
of the more modern as well as of the earlier 
words of purely academic origin, and it is 
rather discouraging to have the author say in 
the beginning (p. x) that 


hundert Jahre von Zacharias Renom- 
misten 1744 an bis zu dem Studentikosen 
Idiotikon von 1841 sind es im wesentlichen, 
die unseren Worterbuch das Material geliefert 
haben,”’ 


when so many words have their origin in the 
student-life of the last fifty years. Nor are 
these words to be found in any of the well- 
known and generally accessible dictionaries 
of the German language. Some of the words 
which are to-day in common use in the stu- 
dent circles of Germany and which are 
doubtless ‘‘von burschikosem Urprung,”’ and 
which Kluge fails to notice because they 
are modern and because “eine Reihe von 
mehr oder weniger umfangreichen W6Orter- 
biichern sie verzeichnen’’ will be mentioned 
further on. 

‘* Unsere Burschensprache,”’ says Kluge (p. 


7): 


‘‘umfasst das gange Studentenleben in seinen 
Formen und Ausserungen. Was den Einzel- 
nen und die Verbindungen oder die Gesam- 
theit betrifft, hat einen studentikosen Aus- 
druck gefunden. Das ganze Zechwesen um- 
gibt ein eigener Sprachschatz. Die Welt um 
sich herum sieht der Student mit selbstan- 
digem Blick an und findet fiir sie Bezeichnun- 

en, die durch die Pragnanz und Scharfe der 

eobachtung, aus der sie hervorgegangen 
sind, mit der Schlagfertigkeit der unlitter- 
arischen Volkssprache wetteifern k6nnen. 
Seine Schattierungen fiir moralische oder 
intellectuelle Fehler tiberraschen uns hier oft 
ebenso wie die sinnliche Kraft und natiirliche 
Urwiichsigkeit, der kernige Humor und die 
kecke Dreistigkeit der Sprachhandhabung 
in anderen Fallen. Diese Frische und Ur- 
spriinglichkeit, dieses eigenartige Sprachleben 
verdient schon an und fiir sich ernstes Stud- 
ium, verlangt es aber gebieterisch als Quelle, 
aus der unsere Schriftsprache viel des Guten 
und des Besten iibernommen hat.” 


Of German Universities we have learnt that 
Halle, Giessen and before all Jena, have been 
most important in the formation of the ‘‘ Bur- 
schikose”’ or ‘‘ Kastensprache.”’ We should 
naturally expect this when we consider the 
fact that these universities were, in all re- 
spects, the largest and most flourishing of the 
universities of Germany during the previous 
century. They were situated in or about the 
centre of Protestant Germany and were, so to 
speak, the hot-beds whence new ideas politi- 
cal and religious, found their way into all 
parts of the empire. We must, moreover, 
look for reforms of whatever kind in Germany 
during the past hundred years and more, to 
Protestantism rather than to Catholicism. 


‘*Die Burschensprache (cf. p. 3) dieser drei 
universitaten steht im Mittelpunkt unserer 
Betrachtungen, weil das Material itiber sie 
am reichsten fliesst. Jena zumal hat in der Ge- 
schichte des Studententums immer eine domi- 
nirende Stellung iiber unsere tibrigen Hoch- 
schulen gehabt: von dort aus wurde der stu- 
dentische Ton immer wieder angegeben, dort 
blieb oft der tiberkommene Brauch 4lterer 
Geschlechter in Bliite,ynachdem andere Univer- 
sitaten wie Leipzig und Gottingen modischer 
Auslanderei zu huldigen angefangen hatten. 
Und inmitten jener rauf- und zechlustigen Gen- 
erationen des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts herrsch- 
= in Jena eine ausgebildete Kastenspra- 
che. 


This Kastensprache was so distinctly ‘‘ stu- 
dentisch’’ at Giessen in the eighteenth cen- 
tury that it was absolutely imcomprehensible 
to the uninitiated—‘‘ein Deutsch, das ein 
Deutscher sowenig verstehe wie Arabisch”’ 
(p. 4). The sources of our knowledge of this 
Studentensprache up to the middle of the pre- 
ceding century are very scant and limited in 
scope. Among the most important of these 
to which Kluge had access in the preparation 
of his book, were (cf. p. 5): J. G. Schoch’s 
Comoedia vom Stundentenleben which ap- 
peared in 1659 in ‘‘ Makaronischem Latein ;”’ 
the Jus Potandi von Multibus which passed 
through eight editions during the seventeenth 
century; Zacharia’s Renommist from about 
the middle of the eighteenth century ;. the 
Hospitium (1747); but, 

‘* alles iibertrifft an Fiille des Sprachmaterials 


die burschikose Schriftstellerei des Friedr. 
Chr. Laukhard die—vom grossen Worterbuch 
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der Gebriider Grimm zwar ganz tibersehen— 
einen Einblick in die Burschensprache vom 
Ausgang des 18. Jahrhunderts gewahrt, wie er 
vielseitiger und reichhaltiger nicht gedacht 
werden kann;”’ 


then comes Fischer’s Burschiade (1781), and 
Bahrdt’s Leben und Thaten des wieland hoch- 
wirdigen Pastor Rindvigius (1790) a sort of 
prosaic /Jobsiade. Toward the close of the 
eighteenth century, Studenten-Worterbicher 
begin to make their appearance, such as, 
Chr. W. Kindleben’s Studenten- Lexikon (1781) 
of which Sa/masius und Prokax in den ver- 
gniigten Abendstunden (Erfurt 1749) was a 
forerunner; and Augustin’s Jdiotikon der 
Burschensprache (1795). 

Among the large number of words which are 
now in common use in Germany and whose 
histories as given by Kluge are especially in- 
teresting, mention may be made of Fuchs, 
Philister, Backfisch, Salamander, Athen (in 
Saalathen, Elbathen,etc.), Musensohn, Bursche, 
bemoostes Haupt, Kameel, Schmo/lis, Fiduzit, 
fidel, words beginning with the latin prefix 
ex,as Exkneipe, Exbummel, and also the abso- 
lute use of ex in expressions like ‘Salaman- 
der ex,’ ‘Schénes Lied ex.’ 

In order that a general idea may be obtained 
of the author’s method of treating the more 
interesting of these words it will be necessary 
to give his etymology of only one or two; for 
‘example, Fuchs and Backfisch. 

“Der Ausdruck Fuchs (cf. p. 9) hat erst im 
Anfang des vorigen Jahrhunderts seine heutige 
Bedeutung erhalten.” 

Then further pp. 50-51: 


‘* Die Geschichte des worts Fuchs, eines weit- 
hin bekannt gewordenen Burschenwortes, ist 
noch nicht ganz aufgehellt. Es ist fast 200 
Jahre lang im heutigen Sinne bezeugt und in 
unsern Worterbiichern belegt . . . . . Stoppe 
1728 Gedichte i, 133, hat: 


Was ist einjunger Fuchs ? ein mensch der sauft und frisst 
Und von der Vaterstadt drei Jahr verwiesen ist. 


Es war eigentlich Schu/fuchs; denn Steinbach 
1725 bucht dies als ““juvenis qui ex schola in 
academiam defertur,’’ Ofters ist es als stu- 
dentisch gleich ‘“‘Gymnasiast”’ angegeben und 
weitverbreitet war es fiir einen gelehrten 
Pedanten. Fuchs scheint eins zu sein mit 
einem seltsamen Foss, das—bei Hans Sachs 
im 40. Fasnachtsspiel Der Partekensack v. 348, 
369, 382 belegt—von Jakob Grimm DWB. iv, 
I, 42 nicht erkannt ist. Der studentische Ur- 
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sprung dieses Foss ergiebt sich aus einer Stelle 
bei Mathesius 1560 Von der Schule Elise C iii 
a: ‘*sie miissen sich Schulpfaffen, Vosen und 
Pachanten achelten lassen.’’ Und ausdriick- 
lich in den Bereich der Universitat verweist 
dieses Wort unser Altestes Fremdwé6rterbuch, 


- Simon Roth’s Dictionarium 1571. Roth sagt: 


‘Phos ein Spottwort der groben Ungelehrten, 
damit sie meinen die Gelehrten und sonst 
Studiosen zu verletzen.’? Nun heisst der 
Fuchs auf Niederdeutsch Voss und so mag 
eine niederdeutsche Universitat—etwa Ros- 
tock, vielleicht auch Wittenberg, das damals 
iiberwiegend platt sprach—in irgend einer 
Weise fiir die Geschichte des studentischen 
Fuches oder Bachanten bedeutsam gewesen 
sein und Fuchs ergab sich als hochdeutsche 
Lantentsprechung fiir ein niederdeutsches 
Voss ganz von selbst.”’ 


The word Backfisch (applied to a girl from 
about fourteen to sixteen or seventeen years 
of age) is (cf. p. 19) 

‘‘aus der Burschensprache in unsern allge- 
meinen Sprachschatz tibergegangen; es ist 
fiir das 17. Jahrhundert als studentisch bezeugt 
(Facetiae Facetiarum 1645, S. 255, 355) und 
noch die neuern studentikosen Wo6rterbiicher 
buchen es so,”’ 

and further (p. 55): 


‘“* Fisch ist bei dem burschikosen Lexiko- 
graphen Vollmann 1846 studentisch fiir Mad- 
chen.”’ Und das seit langerer Zeit allgemein 
tibliche Backfisch nehmen Altere burschikose 
Worterbiicher mit recht als studentisch auf: 
die friihesten Belege dafiir in der Litteratur 
bestatigen burschikosen Ursprung mit voller 
Sicherheit.”’ 


Then on p. 71: 


Und so ist das eigtl. studentische Backfisch 
wohl aus der Sprache der Fischer abzuleiten, 
die die kleineren zarten Fische zum Backen 
von den grésseren derben Fischen zum Kochen 


unterscheiden mochten.’’ , 


Only a small proportion of the one thousand 
and more words of student origin in the vo- 
cabulary, which takes up the latter half of the 
book, could be discussed in the limited space 
of seventy-five pages, but in the discussion 
Kluge has generally chosen those of most im- 
portance, from a literary historical point of 
view. He failed to mention a very ordinary 
meaning of pauken (‘thresh,’ ‘fight’); that is, 
‘trinken.’ It is used in this signification es- 
pecially in the proceedings of the Vereins- or 
Verbindungskneipen, when a memberis placed 
in B.V. (Bierverschiss) because of the infrac- 
tion of some rule of decorum. A friend (usu- 
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ally a Leibverwandier, in student parlance) of 
the culprit rises and calls the attention of the 
kohes Praesidium to the fact that “‘——paukt 
sich aus dem einfachen B.V. in die Bierehrlick- 
keit iiber, wer paukt mit?’’ The pauken con. 
sists thenin the dishonored student’s drinking 
a half or whole glass of beer instanter, as the 
friend may see fit to demand. Kluge men- 
tions this very common use of the word in 
student circles neither in the body of the book 
nor in the vocabulary. Nor does he notice 
the use, peculiar to the Aneipe, of the words 
steigen and fallen, which the chairman uses 
as a sort of “‘Kommando’”’ at the beginning 
and close of each song. After the cord has 
been struck on the piano, the chairman rising 
shouts, ‘‘das Lied steigt,’’ then, on taking up 
the last stanza of the song, ‘‘ das Lied fallt.’’ 

Many of the familiar expressions now used 
everywhere in Germany in card-playing owe 
their extensive use in the Umgangssprache 
to the students, who, it seems, took up the 
words from Rotwe/sch, or the Gaunersprache. 
On p. 59 f., Kluge remarks in speaking of the 
influence of Rotwelsch upon the academic 
language : 

Neben dem Latein und der Theologie ist das 
Rotwelsch eine Quelle der Studentensprache. 
Wir kennen diese Gaunersprache seit dem 
14-15. Jahrhundert aus reichhaltigeren und 
vielseitigeren Aufzeichnungen als die Bur- 
schensprache; fiir jedes Jahrhundert stehen 
uns rotwelsche Wortmaterialien zu Gebote 
und wir sehen iiberrascht, dass manche spater 
als studentisch verzeichnete Worte zuerst Gau- 
nerworte des Rotwelsch gewesen sind...... 
Blech wird fiir ‘Geld’ schon in Corn. Gess- 
ners Mithridates 1555 als rotwelsch verzeich- 
net und pumpen erscheint zuerst in der 
rotwelschen Grammatik von 1755, dann erst 
1781 und 1795 in studentikosen W Crterbiichern 
(mene Am Schluss des 18. Jahrhunderts tritt 
mogeln in studentischen Worterbiichern und 
in Fischers komischer Burschiade von 1781 
auf; aber es ist Judenwort und bezeichnete 
eigentlich das Beschneiden, Einkneifen der 
Karten zum Zweck des Betriigens.’’ 

Here it would have been in place for Kluge to 
call attention, at least in a foot-note, to 
several other words used at cards, which are 
not explained in the usually accessible dic- 
tionaries. These words are especially mauern 
(cf. Engl. ‘to hedge’); that is, to hold back, 
or refuse to play a hand to the best advantage 
in Skat; wimmeln, einwimmedln (to throw the 


heavy or counting cards on a partner's trick); 
Vosen(or fauxen; French faux?),a term ap- 
plied to all spot cards below the ten-spot. It 
may be that all the words just mentioned are of 
some other than academic origin, but their gen- 
eral use by students at the present day, even 
more than by any other class of German society, 
and the fact that they are not to be found in 
other dictionaries of the German language, 
would seem to call for at least a notice ina 
work that deals especially with the Studen- 
tensprache. 

However, after all has been said about the 
few weak points of the book, it is a splendid 
specimen of the author’s painstaking scholar- 
ship; and it is moreover a perfect storehouse 
of interesting information for the student of 
German. No lexicographer of the German 
language can hereafter fail to make large use 
of it in the preparation of a complete diction- 
ary. 

W. H. 


Western Reserve University. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF FLAMENCA. 


To THE Epitors oF Mop. LANG. NoTEs. 


Sirs:—On page vi of his introduction to the 
novel Flamenca, Paul Meyer writes as follows: 


‘‘En admettant méme que les faits acces- 
soires du roman puissent n’étre point dée 
pourvus de fondement, il restera encore une 
assez belle part a la fantaisie. Et d’abord, le 
procédé ingénieux que Guillaume imagine 
pour converser avec sa dame est une concep- 
tion que je revendique pour notre romancier. 
Aussi loin que s’étendent mes informations, je 
ne vois point que personne s’en soit avisé 
avant lui, ni aprés.”’ 

The ingenious proceeding alluded to refers 
to a dialogue taking place between Guillaume 
de Nevers and Flamenca, the principal charac- 
ters of the novel. Lord Archimbaut, count of 
Bourbon and Flamenca, are husband and wife. 
Archimbaut is jealous of his wife and resolves 
to keep her a close prisoner in a tower. Only 
on high feast days will he allow her to go to 
church to hear mass. Guillaume de Nevers, 
who comes to town, learns of Archimbaut’s 
cruelties to his wife; he will seek to gain 
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Flamenca’s confidence and in this way punish 
Archimbaut for his misdeeds. To this end he 
succeeds in getting himself installed as clerk 
of the church, and when Archimbaut and 
Flamenca come to hear mass, he shows them 
to their pew. Flamenca is not a little sur- 
prised when she hears Guillaume say ‘‘Alas!” 
She is however so closely guarded by her 
husband that it is impossible for her to speak 
a word to Guillaume, and one whole week 
must elapse before she can again come to 
church and see him. In her endeavors to ex- 
plain the reason for the ‘ Alas!’ she concludes 
he is some person seeking to comfort her, and 
the following Sunday on entering into the 
church and on being led to her pew by 
Guillaume, she asks ‘‘ What troubles you?”’ 
A word, a syllable is all they can say at a time ; 
and their conversation continues in that way 
until at last they come to some understanding. 
Grouping together the different parts of the 
conversation, we constitute the following dia- 
logue: Guillaume. Ailas! Flamenca. Que 
plans? G. Mormi. F. De que? G. D’amor. 
F. Per cui? G. Per vos. F. Qu’en puesc? 
G. Garir. F. Consi? G. Peir gein. F. Pren 
li. G. Presl’ai. F.Ecal? G.Iretz. F. Es 
on? G. Als banz. F.C’ora? G. Jorn brene 
gent. F. Plas mi. 

With this, compare the last two stanzas of a 
poem by Peire Rogier, p. 82, Bartsch, Chres- 
tomathie Provengale. The coincidence in 
spirit and in word even, between the F/amenca 
dialogue and Rogier’s poem is most striking. 
There is no positive evidence telling us when 
Peire Rogier was born or when he died—at 
least, not so far as I have been able to find 
out. Diez says that P. R. was born about 
1160-80; a bit of a biography we have of the 
poet would at least point to the conclusion 
that he must have been a man at least forty 
years old when he died, for there is internal 
evidence in his poetry which proves to my 
entire satisfaction that no younger man could 
have written it. On the other hand. we are 
told that Flamenca was written during the 
twelfth century, perhaps the early part of the 
thirteenth, not later than 1220 according to 
some, yet according to others, possibly as late 
as 1250. Flamenca may, therefore, have been 
written during the life-time of Peire Rogier. 


Paul Meyer undoubtedly knew this poem but 
perhaps he had forgotten it when he wrote his 
introduction to Flamenca. Who is the author 
of Flamenca? According to Paul Meyer, one 
of the numerous troubadours who, during the 
thirteenth century, wandered about under the 
name of Bernard. And why? Oh! because 
the author of Flamenca, after eulogizing the 
character of his hero, Guillaume de Nevers, 
gets angry with him because he loves Ber- 
nardet not enough. It is true, to hold off a 
storm of criticism arising from such assump- 
tion, P. Meyer adds that his hypothesis is 
based on such uncertain ground that it would 
be useless either to attack it or cling to it. 

Is there not at least as much, perhaps more 
reason to surmise that Peire Rogier and the 
author of Flamenca look very much alike? 


THEODORE HENCKELS. 
Middlebury College. 


A CORRECTION. 


To THE EpitTors OF Mop. LANG. NOTEs. 


Sirs:—Among the quotations relative to 
the misplacement of ody printed in Mop. 
LanG. Notes, for March, 1895, there is the 
following misquotation: ‘‘‘... the diffidence 
which becomes a judge who has only heard 
but one side.’ Macaulay, Bertrand Barere.”’ 
presence of the this passage leads 
me to compare the supposed quotation, as 
cited in Mop. LANG. NoTEs, with the text of 
Macaulay’s essay as printed in an edition of 
his miscellaneous works at hand. In the essay 
on ‘‘ Barere’s Memoirs,’’ as there printed, the 
passage appears in this form: 


. the diffidence which becomes a judge 
who has heard only one side.’’—*“‘ Critical and 
Miscellaneous Essays by T, Babington Mac- 
aulay, New and Reyised Edition’’ (D. Appleton 
and Company, New York, 1879), vol. v., p. 
151. 

Accepting this text as probably correct, we 
see that the du in the citation is intrusive and 
that only is misplaced. It is this second error 
that Iam especially anxious to point out and 
correct; for the corrupt passage was ranged 
by me with quotations illustrative of the fact 
thata certain collocation of on/y often censured 
by critics, as involving a misplacement, is so 
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cited but is citable on the other side. The 
quotation, as first copied by me, is not at hand, 
and the memorandum at present accessible 
does not show the edition of Macaulay’s writ- 
ings from which it was taken. As to the 
intrusive dz, itis not in the manuscript from 
which the typewritten copy was made for the 
press. I do not know positively whether or 
not it was in that typewritten copy, because the 
typewritten copy is not now in my possession. 


R. O. WILLIAMs. 
New York. ; 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ICELAND. 
To THE EpiTors oF Mop. LANG. NorEs: 


Sirs :—I desire to call your attention to the 
very remarkable catalogue just issued by the 
Skandinavisk Antiquariat, in Copenhagen, of 
a collection of books printed in Iceland from 
1584 to 1844. The catalogue contains, chrono- 
logically arranged under the. different places 
of publication, no less than one hundred and 
sixty-eight titles, or more than one quarter of 
the whole number comprised within the same 
period as contained in Lidderdale’s Catalogue 
of the Books printed in Iceland from A. D. 
1578 to 1880 in the Library of the British 
Museum (1885), and in the three supplements 
to it compiled by Professor Willard Fiske 
(1886-90). The terminal dates of the present 
catalogue are those of the first Icelandic 
Bible, a copy of which is offered in this collec- 
tion, and the year of the removal of the then 
only existing press in Iceland from Videy to 
Reykjavik, a ¢erminus ad quem used and justi- 
fied by Professor Fiske in his bibliography. 
The collection includes not only Bishop Gud- 
brand’s Bible of 1584, but Bishop Thorlak’s of 
1644, and Bishop Stein’s of 1728. It contains, 
besides, to cite a few titles almost at random, 
the rare Paradisar Likell of 1686, the /énsbdék 
of 1707, the Vijsna-Book of 1748, and superb 
black-letter editions of the Sagas like the 
Sk4lholt Olaf Saga Tryggvasonar and the 
Landnémabék of 1688, and the Hélar Forn- 
manna Ségur and Marg-Frooder Sigu-better 
of 1756. Such an opportunity as is here pre- 
sented to libraries and individual collectors 
can not, from the very nature of the case, 
frequently occur. Most of the books listed do 
not often come upon the market and some of 


them not at all; and it is safe to assert that 
such a collection as this has never before been 
offered for sale. The Catalogue may be had 
gratis by writing to the Skandinavisk Antiqua- 
riat, 49 Gothersgade, Copenhagen. 

Wy. H. CARPENTER. 
Columbia College. 


DIES GESCHLECHT. 


To THE EpiTors oF Mop. LANG. Notes. 

Sirs:—It seems to me that another inter- 
pretation is to be placed upon the phrase, Dies 
Geschilecht, than that given in the review of 
Carruth’s Wallenstein, (March 1895, p. 85), 
where it is said to mean ‘‘ ‘this race (of ours),’ 
i. e. mankind in general.’’ It is a familiar 
biblical expression, applied (Hebrews iii, 10) 
to the children of Israel: ‘‘Darum ich ent- 
riistet ward tiber dies Geschlecht,’’ and would 
seem rather to mean ‘a perverse group or 
class.’ In the passage commented on (Wali. 
Tod, i, 7) ‘this class’ has reference to intrigu- 
ing courtiers ; in another passage in the same 
play, (v, 4): 

Dies Geschlecht 
Kann sich nicht anders freuen als bei Tisch 
the term refers to men of the stamp of Illo 
and Terzky, ‘ men of this sort.’ 
James T. HATFIELD. 

Northwestern University. 


BRIEF MENTION. 

The latest Kort Udsigt over det Philolo- 
gisk-Historiske Samfunds Virksomhed, Oc- 
tobr, 1891-Octobr, 1894, is of special interest 
as marking the fortieth anniversary of this 
flourishing Danish society. The pamphlet, 
which is much larger than usual, includes, 
in addition to the titles of all papers presented 
during the last three years, and abstracts of 
some of them, the title page and table of con- 
tents for 1883-1894, forming the second volume 
of proceedings. In the short preface, a gen- 
eral account is given of the progress of the 
society during the period under consideration, 
from which it appears that the R. K. Rask’s 
Legat has now reached the desired amount 
of 2000 kr. A description is given of the 
Studies published by the society, one of which, 
Chaucers Liv og Digtning, was reviewed in 
this journal. (Vol. viii, p. 158.) 
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